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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller  (Module  5) 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Hamlet  (preferably  The  Global  Shakespeare  Series)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver  (Module  7) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (a  notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a handbook  of  English 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• a television  with  either  a VCR  or  a DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

• a computer  with  a word-processing  application 

• occasional  access  to  the  Internet 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 
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trategies  for  Completing  This  Gour<se 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each,  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher.  Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed.  Remember, 
the  grading  you  receive  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in  English  Language 
Arts  30-1.  Your  Diploma  Exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Refer  to  one  of  your  handbooks. 


Use  the  Internet  (usually  optional). 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Audio  CDs. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM,  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive 
Multimedia  CD-ROM,  or  the  Researching  and 
Making  Presentations  CD-ROM. 
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Reading  the  Play— Act  1 
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Reading  the  Play— Act  2 and  Requiem 


Death  of  a Salesman— D'xqgimg  Deeper 
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Stage  and  Screen 


Since  its  opening  in  1949,  Death  of  a Salesman 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  twentieth 
century’s  great  dramas.  It’s  a play  about  an 
ordinary  man— Willy  Loman— who  pursues  his 
vision  of  the  American  dream  of  success  until  it 
finally  destroys  him.  The  play  itself  focuses  on  the 
last  days  of  Willy’s  life.  It  also  focuses  on  the 
struggles  of  Willy’s  family  during  this  time. 

Witnessing  Willy’s  destruction  isn’t  fun,  but 
you’ll  find  that  there’s  so  much  to  be  learned 
from  watching  him,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons— 
so  much  to  think  about  as  you  relate  their  lives  to 
your  own— that  you’re  sure  to  find  reading  the 
play  a fascinating  experience. 


In  the  first  section  of  this  module,  you’ll  be 
introduced  to  the  play  and  its  author  and  you’ll 
read  the  first  half  of  the  text.  In  Section  2,  you’ll 
complete  the  play,  while  in  Section  3 you’ll  look 
more  closely  at  elements  in  the  work  like  symbols 
and  motifs,  character,  conflict,  and  theme. 
Throughout  the  process,  you’ll  be  asked  to  think 
about  the  materialistic  values  of  Willy  Loman’s 
society — and,  by  extension,  of  your  own.  Finally, 
in  Section  4,  the  focus  will  shift  to  some  of  the 
practical  issues  involved  in  creating,  producing, 
and  viewing  works  for  the  stage  and  screen. 
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Are  you  uncertain  about  what  directions  your  life 
should  take?  Are  you  ever  torn  between  a desire 
to  make  a lot  of  money  and  the  need  to  be  true  to 
yourself?  Do  you  ever  wonder  if  the  so-called 
“American  dream”  of  making  it  to  the  top  is  all 
it’s  cracked  up  to  be?  Are  you  sometimes 
disillusioned  by  the  corruption  and  greed  of  the 
i real  world  of  business? 

If  your  answer  to  some  or  all  of  these  questions  is 
yes,  the  play  Death  of  a Salesman  should  interest 
you,  for  it’s  a play  that  deals  with  issues  like 
these  and  much  more  besides. 

In  Section  1,  you’ll  get  some  background  on  Death 
of  a Salesman  and  you’ll  read  the  first  act  of  the 
I play.  When  you’ve  finished  the  section,  you  should 
[ have  a good  understanding  of  the  play’s  characters, 
conflicts,  ironic  elements,  and  thematic  elements. 
You  should  also  be  able  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
make  informed  inferences  and  predictions  based  on 
what  you’ve  read. 
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Does  this  sound  like  you?  If  plays  aren’t  your  favourite  type  of  leisure  reading,  you  aren’t 
alone — and  for  a very  good  reason.  The  simple  fact  is  that  plays  are  written  to  be  seen 
and  listened  to-— not  read;  they  attain  life  when  produced  on  a stage  and  performed 
before  an  audience.  If  you’ve  ever  had  the  experience  of  reading  a play  and  then  seeing 
a theatrical  company  breathe  life  into  it,  you’ll  know  how  true  this  is. 

The  best  solution  to  this  situation  would  be,  of  course,  to  watch  a live  performance 
of  Death  of  a Salesman.  Since  it’s  unlikely  that  you’ll  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  chance  to  do  this  while  you’re  studying  the  play,  the  next  best  thing  would  be 
to  watch  a movie  version.  While  watching  a film  of  a stage  play  can  never  match 
the  intensity  of  seeing  a live  performance,  it  can  certainly  help  you  share  the 
playwright’s  vision  and  show  you  how  talented  actors  and  directors  can  interpret 
and  present  that  vision. 


While  several  film  and  television  versions  of 
Death  of  a Salesman  have  been  produced,  two 
stand  out.  The  first  was  produced  in  1951,  two 
years  after  the  play  was  published,  and  stars 
Fredric  March  and  Mildred  Dunnock.  The 
second  was  produced  in  1985,  following  a 
Broadway  revival  of  the  play,  and  stars  Dustin 
Hoffman  and  Canadian  actress  Kate  Reid.  If 
you  can  get  hold  of  a videotape  or  DVD  of 
either  version  (try  your  local  movie-rental 
outlet)  it  would  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
understanding  and  visualizing  the  play. 


Section  1:  Reading  the  Play-Act  1 


Feel  free  to  either  watch  the  play  first  and  then  read  it  or  read  the  play  first  before 
watching  it.  The  former  approach  will  provide  you  with  an  uninterrupted  initial 
experience  before  digging  deeper  into  the  play,  while  the  latter  will  allow  you  to  imagine 
the  play  as  you  think  it  should  be  performed  before  seeing  someone  else’s  interpretation. 
Another  approach  would  be  to  watch  while  reading — that  is,  to  read  a segment  of  the 
play  and  then  watch  that  segment  on  film. 


stage  directions 


the  information 
given  in  a script, 
usually  written  in 
italics,  to  help 
readers  visualize 
what  is  happening 
and  to  instruct 
actors  and  directors 
how  to  perform  the 
work 


Of  course  if  you  find  you  can’t  watch  a production  of  Death  of  a Salesman,  it  doesn’t 
mean  you  won’t  enjoy  the  play.  Reading  a play,  while  it  may  not  seem  quite  as  easy 
and  natural  as  reading  a novel  or  short  story,  can  be  a pleasurable  and  rewarding 
experience  if  you  do  it  right.  As  with  any  other  text,  you  need  to  be  an  active  reader 
when  you’re  reading  a play.  Use  your  imagination  to  help  you  see  and  hear  the  play 
as  you  read  it. 

No  doubt,  you’ve  read  plays  in  past  English  language  arts  courses — and  perhaps  for 
personal  pleasure  as  well.  If  you  have,  it’s  likely  that  you’ve  developed  a few 
strategies,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  this  sort  of 
reading.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  helpful  strategy: 

• Pay  attention  to  the  stage  directions.  These  words,  usually  written  in  italics, 
indicate  to  the  actors  how  they  should  move  and  say  their  lines.  When  you’re 
reading  the  play,  the  stage  directions  will  help  you  to  visualize  what’s 
happening  on  stage  and  hear  the  vocal  expression  used  by  the  actors. 

1.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  strategies  that  are  useful  when  reading  plays?  With 
a study  partner  if  possible,  try  to  list  at  least  three  other  things  you  can  do  to 
improve  your  understanding  of  the  plays  you  read. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  112. 


2.  In  the  suggested  response  for  question  1,  one  of  the  strategies  suggested  that 
playwrights  sometimes  withhold  information  from  one  or  more  of  the  characters 
while  revealing  it  to  the  audience.  Why  would  a playwright  do  this? 


3.  Another  strategy  in  the  suggested  response 
to  question  1 indicated  that  sometimes  a 
playwright  chooses  to  have  characters  report 
actions  instead  of  having  them  take  place  on 
the  stage. 

a.  Why  might  a playwright  make  this 
decision? 

b.  If  you  were  a playwright,  what  general 
rule  might  you  use  in  deciding  what 
action  to  show  and  what  to  report? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  112. 
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English  Language  Arts  30-1:  Module  5 


You  should  now  have  a good  arsenal  of  strategies  at  your  disposal  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  the  experience  of  reading  a play.  In  particular,  remember  these  tips 
when  reading  Death  of  a Salesman: 


• Always  try  to  visualize  what’s  going  on  as  if 
you  were  watching  it  performed  on  stage. 

Pay  close  attention  to  such  things  as  set 
design,  stage  directions,  lighting  suggestions, 
and  exits  and  entrances. 

• If  possible,  read  the  play  aloud.  Try  to 
become  each  character  as  you  read  that 
person’s  lines.  See  if  you  can  speak  them 
as  if  you  really  were  that  character. 

• If  you’re  studying  the  play  as  part  of  a group, 
assign  roles  and  read  the  play — or  at  least 
parts  of  it— aloud.  Again,  try  to  really 
become  the  characters  whose  parts  you  read. 


Death  of  a 5a/es/na/7— Background  and  Context 

About  the  Author 


the  environment  or 
surrounding 
circumstances  in 
which  something  is 
set  or  occurs  or  in 
which  someone 
lives;  the  context  in 
which  the  event 
takes  place  or  the 
person  lives 


To  fully  understand  works  of  literature,  it  helps  to  know  something  about  the  writers 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  and  times  that  may  have  influenced  their 
writing— in  other  words,  to  know  something  of  the  milieus  (or  the  contexts]  out  of 
which  the  works  were  created. 

Arthur  Miller  was  born  in  Harlem,  New  York,  in  1915.  He  seems  to  have  been  more 
interested  in  football  than  in  studying  and  made  no  impact  on  his  teachers;  in  later 
years,  when  he  had  gained  fame  as  a dramatist,  they  couldn’t  even  remember  him. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in  1932,  Miller  worked  for  over  two  years  as  a 
loader  and  a shipping  clerk  in  an  automobile-parts  warehouse  to  earn  money  for 
university.  During  this  time  he  developed  an  interest  in  reading,  working  his  way 
through  many  novels  and  plays  while  riding  on  the  subway  to  and  from  work. 


While  attending  the  University  of  Michigan,  Miller  wrote  several  plays  and  won 
several  drama  prizes.  The  prize  money,  along  with  income  from  a part-time 
newspaper  job,  helped  him  finance  his  four  years  at  university. 


Section  1 : Reading  the  Play-Act  1 


Miller  was  unable  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  II  because  of  an 
old  football  injury.  He  married  in  1940,  and 
to  support  his  family,  he  worked  at  a variety 
of  jobs:  he  drove  trucks,  unloaded  cargoes, 
waited  on  tables,  and  also  wrote  radio 
scripts.  While  working  as  a fitter  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  he  was  asked  to  write 
The  Story  of  G.I.  Joe,  a film  script  about 
army  training. 


In  1944,  Miller’s  first  Broadway  play  was  produced;  but  it  closed  after  only  four 
performances.  Then,  in  1945,  Miller  published  Focus,  a novel  against  anti-Semitism. 
His  first  successful  Broadway  play.  All  My  Sons,  won  the  New  York  Drama  Critics 
Award  when  it  appeared  in  1947.  Miller  had  planned  to  give  up  playwriting  if  this 
play  were  a failure. 

In  1949  Miller’s  Death  of  a Salesman  broke  all  records  by  winning  the  Drama  Critics 
Circle  Award,  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  Antoinette  Perry  Award,  the  Theatre  Club 
Award,  and  the  Front  Page  Award.  After  this  achievement.  Miller  came  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  contemporary  American  playwrights. 

This  didn’t  prevent  him,  however,  from  being  hauled  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  in  1956  in  an  era  when  many  American  writers  hesitated  to  speak 
their  minds  for  fear  of  being  branded  as  unpatriotic;  when  this  happened,  it  became  very 
difficult  to  get  their  work  published  in  the  United  States.  Miller,  however,  always  wrote 
about  what  he  felt  was  important,  even  if  it  put  him  in  danger. 

In  1956,  Miller  and  his  first  wife  divorced,  and  in  June  of  that  same  year  he  married 
the  famous  actress  Marilyn  Monroe.  With  her  in  mind.  Miller  wrote  The  Misfits  and 
adapted  the  story  for  the  screen.  Marilyn  Monroe  starred  in  the  film  with  Clark  Gable 
and  Montgomery  Clift.  Miller’s  marriage  to  Monroe  ended  in  November  of  1960;  in 
1962  he  married  for  the  third  time. 

Today,  Arthur  Miller  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  talented  American 
playwrights  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  all,  he  has  been  awarded  three  Tony  awards 
and,  as  you’ve  already  read,  a Pulitzer  prize.  In  2003,  Miller,  aged  87,  was  given  the 
Jerusalem  prize  for  literary  achievement  in  the  area  of  individual  freedom. 
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So  this  guy  was  a truck  driver,  a shipping 
clerk,  a waiter  — and  he  was  married  to 
Marilyn  Monroe!  OK,  I guess  he  was  more 
than  some  egghead  writing  drama.  Suddenly 
I’m  more  interested  in  what  he  had  to  say. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  preceding  biographical  note  gives  only  a bare  outline  of  some  of  Arthur 
Miller’s  accomplishments.  If  you’re  interested  and  have  access  to  the  Internet, 
you  can  find  a wealth  of  further  information  on  Miller,  his  life,  and  his  writings. 
As  well,  if  you  use  Death  of  a Salesman  as  your  search  term,  you  can  access  a 
great  deal  of  material  on  the  play  you’re  about  to  read.  If  you  combine  Death  of  a 
Salesman  with  audio,  you  should  even  be  able  to  find  audio  clips  of  scenes  taken 
from  the  play. 


The  Reader’s  Context 

As  you  know,  readers  bring  a great  deal  of  themselves  to  works  of  literature.  They 
read  in  the  context  of  their  own  lives  and  experiences.  Everything  people  read  is 
filtered  through  their  own  experiences,  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs;  and  real 
meaning  is  created  only  when  what  a writer  writes  is  interpreted  by  an  active, 
thoughtful  reader. 

One  thing  readers  generally  bring  to  works  of  literature  is  a preconception  of  what  a 
work  will  be  like.  When  you  sit  down  to  read  a murder  mystery,  for  example,  you 
expect  a murder  near  the  beginning,  a series  of  clues  (along  with  some  red  herrings) 
sprinkled  throughout  the  book,  and  a solution  in  the  last  few  pages. 

No  doubt  you  already  have  a few 
preconceptions  about  what  sort 
of  a play  Death  of  a Salesman 
will  be.  The  title  alone,  combined 
with  the  little  bit  you’ve  learned 
about  the  writer’s  life  and  the 
milieu,  or  context,  in  which  the 
play  was  written,  have  probably 
given  you  a few  ideas  about  what 
to  expect  when  you  read  the  play. 


Section  1 : Reading  the  Play — Act  1 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5A 


In  a short  entry  in  your  Writing  Folder,  explain  what  sort  of  a play  you  think 
Death  of  a Salesman  will  be.  As  well,  describe  your  feelings,  positive  or  negative, 
as  you  approach  the  work.  What  attitudes  do  you  take  with  you  as  you’re  about 
to  dig  into  this  famous  twentieth-century  drama?  Have  you  any  prejudices — 
positive  or  negative — that  might  influence  your  appreciation  of  the  play? 


When  you’ve  finished  reading  the  play,  it  might  be  interesting  to  look  back  and 
see  how  accurate  your  forecast  was — and  how  much  your  feelings  changed  once 
you’d  read  the  play. 


A Note  About  the  Play 


a member  of  a 
school  of  modern 
drama  concerned 
principally  with 
common  people 
and  their  conflicts 
with  their  society 


Death  of  a Salesman  isn’t  a play  with  a lot  of  action.  Miller  is  more  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  the  stress  of  modern  life  on  the  individual  than  with  an  exciting  plot. 

His  plays  are  dramas  of  mind  and  spirit  rather  than  dramas  of  plot  and  action. 

Writers  of  this  sort  of  play  are  sometimes  called  social  dramatists;  their  focus  tends 
to  be  the  effects  modern  society  has  on  common  people  struggling  to  cope.  Whether 
or  not  the  label  “social  dramatist”  applies  fully  to  Miller  is  something  to  think  about 
as  you  read  this  play. 

Death  of  a Salesman  deals  with  the  last  two  days  in  the  life  of  Willy  Loman,  an  aging 
salesman.  The  play  has  relatively  few  characters;  the  important  ones  are  all  in  the 
Loman  family — Willy,  his  wife  Linda,  and  their  two  grown  sons.  Biff  and  Happy. 
Though  Willy  seems  to  be  the  play’s  protagonist,  these  other  members  of  his  family 
are  also  involved  in  conflicts — with  each  other  and  within  themselves — that  you  may 
find  every  bit  as  interesting  as  Willy’s.  As  a high-school-aged  reader,  you  may  well 
find  it  easier  to  identify  with  Biff  or  Happy  than  with  Willy.  If  that’s  the  case,  there’s 
no  problem  at  all;  it  gives  you  a way  into  the  play  and  a means  of  coming  to 
understand  its  themes  and  the  issues  it  raises.  Indeed,  some  critics  hold  that  Biff,  not 
Willy,  is  the  real  protagonist  of  Death  of  a Salesman. 


I’ve  been  reading  ahead  a bit,  and  I see 
that  the  two  sons  are  in  their  thirties — not 
an  age  that’s  all  that  easy  to  identify  with 
when  you’re  seventeen  or  eighteen. 


True,  but  as  you’ll  see,  both  Loman  “boys” 
have  had  problems  breaking  away  from  their 
father’s  influence  and  establishing  lives  of  their 
own.  They’re  still  fighting  to  establish  their  own 
identities — ^just  as  many  teenagers  are.  And,  as 
you’ll  see.  Miller  uses  flashback  a great  deal  in 
Death  of  a Salesman]  you’ll  be  able  to  see  Biff 
and  Happy  in  their  younger  years  as  well. 


I 
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exposition 


the  conveying  of 
background 
information  to  an 
audience 


When  he  wrote  Death  of  a Salesman,  Arthur  Miller  tried  to  get  away  from  the 
traditional  methods  used  by  playwrights  to  give  their  audiences  an  understanding 
of  events  that  had  occurred  before  the  play  began.  As  you  know,  traditionally  the 
exposition  of  a play-~the  supplying  of  background  information— is  achieved 
principally  through  dialogue:  actors  refer  in  their  conversation  to  past  events  and 
thereby  make  the  audience  members  aware  of  what  they  need  to  know.  Miller  used 
this  method  in  other  plays  but  was  dissatisfied  with  it;  he  found  that  it  tended  to 
make  for  a great  deal  of  rather  complex  and  sometimes  dull  dialogue  early  in  a play. 
It  also  meant  that  playgoers  only  heard  about— but  never  actually  saw— past  events, 
and  therefore  much  of  the  impact  of  those  events  was  lost. 


Because  earlier  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Loman  family  are  so  important  in  Death  of  a 
Salesman,  Miller  wanted  to  develop  a way  whereby  his  audience  could  move  back  and 
forth  in  time,  easily  and  quickly — and  without  clumsy  and  time-consuming  set  changes. 
Most  people  agree  that  his  solution  worked  beautifully;  but  if  you’re  reading  the  play 
rather  than  watching  a production,  it  can  be  a bit  confusing  at  first.  It’s  important, 
therefore,  that  you  be  alert  to  the  following  features  of  the  play  as  you  read: 


• There  are  no  changes  of  props  and  setting  during  the  play.  The  skeleton  of  the 
Lomans’  house  serves  for  all  the  locations  in  which  action  occurs.  Lighting  is 
used  extensively  to  indicate  changes  of  time  and  place. 


• When  events  are  taking  place  in  the  present,  characters  observe  the  wall  lines 
of  the  house  and  enter  and  exit  rooms  through  doorways;  when  events  are 
taking  place  in  the  past,  characters  ignore  doors  and  wall  lines,  walking  where 
they  please. 


• Lighting,  as  already  noted, 
helps  indicate  time  changes. 
For  example,  the  happy  days 
of  the  past  are  evoked  by 
projecting  a green,  leafy 
pattern  on  the  stage.  The 
more  oppressive  present  is 
indicated  by  changing  the 
lighting  to  reveal  high-rise 
apartment  buildings  in  the 
background  hemming  in  the 
Lomans’  small  home.  Anyone 
putting  on  a production  of 
Death  of  a Salesman  has  to 
pay  especially  close  attention 
to  lighting. 


• Music  also  plays  an  important  part  in  indicating  time  and  mood.  A single  flute 
is  sometimes  used  as  a cue. 


the  Play — 1 


• Miller’s  shifting  between  past  and  present  events  is  more  complex  than  the  use 
of  traditional  flashbacks.  To  show  Willy’s  state  of  confusion,  he  often  blends 
past  and  present  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  As  one  event  is  unfolding, 
viewers  see  Willy  dwelling  on  past  occurrences  and  talking  to  characters  he’s 
only  remembering.  If  you  pay  close  attention  to  the  stage  directions  and  the 
dialogue,  this  sort  of  thing  shouldn’t  confuse  you;  but  remember,  the  play  was 
meant  to  be  seen,  not  read,  and  readers  have  to  stay  alert  to  understand  things 
that  would  be  obvious  to  a viewing  audience. 

Death  of  a Salesman  is  divided  into  only  two  acts  and  a short  scene  at  the  end  that  Miller 
calls  the  Requiem  (of  which  more  will  be  said  later) . Within  each  act  there  are  no 
divisions  into  scenes;  Miller  felt  that  such  divisions  destroy  a play’s  continuity.  You’ll  be 
reading  the  play  in  sections,  however,  and  discussing  them  individually.  If  you’d  like  to 
read  the  whole  work  first  to  get  a unified  overall  impression,  by  all  means  go  ahead. 

And,  of  course,  as  already  noted  watching  a production  on  DVD  or  videotape  would  be 
a wonderful  help. 

Preparation  for  Reading:  A Look  at  Values 

Death  of  a Salesman  is  a play  about  the  personal  tragedy  of  one  individual  man,  but 
it’s  also  an  indictment  of  twentieth-century  society  and  its  values.  It  would  help, 
then,  before  reading  the  play,  to  think  about  the  values  of  your  society.  Some  of  the 
questions  that  follow  ask  for  personal  responses  while  others  would  be  best  treated 
in  group  discussions.  Wherever  appropriate,  work  on  the  questions  with  a study 
partner  or  in  a small  group  if  possible. 

4.  Following  are  a number  of  statements.  For  each  one,  jot  down  whether  or  not 
you  think  it  truly  reflects  the  values  of  the  society  in  which  you  live. 

a.  Generally  speaking,  modern  society  recognizes  “success”  as  the  attainment 
of  wealth,  status,  or  position. 

b.  North  American  society  stresses  that  there  is  much  more  to  a person  than 
what  he  or  she  does  for  a living. 

c.  A person  who  owns  a large  house, 
three  cars,  and  a lakeside  cabin  is 
recognized  as  being  more  “successful 
than  a person  who  lives  in  a mobile 
home  and  drives  a second-hand  car. 

d.  To  be  “poor”  is  generally  regarded  as  a sign  of  failure  in  modern  society. 

e.  In  modern  society,  “winning”  isn’t  the  most  important  thing;  it’s  the  only  thing. 

f.  Educational  “success”  means  the  attainment  of  certain  standards  and  grades 
and  the  award  of  certificates,  diplomas,  degrees,  and  prizes. 

g.  To  be  well  versed  in  both  the  humanities  and  sciences  is  expected  by  society 
and  by  industry  and  gains  one  great  respect. 
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h. 

i. 

j- 

k. 

l. 


5.  In  view  of  your  responses  to  the  preceding  statements,  sum  up  in  a paragraph  or 
two  what  you  consider  to  be  your  society’s  dominant  values. 

6.  But  what  about  your  own  values?  Are  they  consistent  with  your  society’s? 
Complete  the  following  statements  as  they  apply  to  you. 

a.  For  me,  “success”  is  best  defined  as  . . . 

b.  My  ideas  of  what  it  means  to  be  “successful”  have  come  mainly  from  my  . . . 

c.  The  most  “successful”  people  I have  known  are  people  who  have  . . . 

d.  To  “succeed”  means  (in  one  sense)  to  “attain  a desired  object  or  end.”  This  is 
often  a materialistic  object,  but  it  can  also  be,  much  more  significantly,  . . . 

7.  Finally,  respond  to  these  two  questions: 

a.  Are  my  concepts  of  “success”  fixed  and  permanent?  In  20  or  30  years  from 
now,  will  I still  believe  in  them? 

b.  Do  my  concepts  of  “success”  parallel  those  of  my  best  friend?  Of  my  parents? 
If  not,  how  do  they  differ?  Why? 


People  in  modern  society  are  (generally  speaking)  not  susceptible  to  the 
images  and  false  values  promoted  by  such  things  as  the  advertising  media 
and  the  entertainment  industry. 

In  Willy  Loman’s  America  (the  late  1940s),  people  learn  to  divide  themselves 
into  “winners”  and  “losers.”  This  is  no  longer  the  case  today. 

In  modern  society,  envy  is  a major  social  force. 

Our  society  generally  respects 
wealthy  business  tycoons  more  than 
it  does  people  who  work  with  the 
poor  or  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
arts  or  literature. 

In  modern  democratic  society,  a 
person’s  socio-economic  status  is 
entirely  determined  by  abilities  and 
motives— not  at  all  by  wealth  or 
position  of  the  person  or  his  or  her 
parents. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  113. 


The  preceding  questions  should  have  got  you  thinking  about  your  own  values  and 
the  values  of  your  society.  Keep  these  in  mind  as  you  read  Death  of  a Salesman.  In 
Section  3 you’ll  be  asked  to  revisit  your  responses  to  these  questions  and  consider 
whether  or  not  the  play  has  caused  you  to  change  any  of  your  ideas. 


Section  1 : Reading  the  Play — Act  1 
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e<sson  2:  Beginning  the  Play 


r 


Now  it’s  time  to  start  reading  Death  of  a Salesman.  Before  you  begin,  note  that 
throughout  this  module  it’s  assumed  that  you’ll  be  using  the  Penguin  Books  edition 
of  the  play;  page  references  will  be  based  on  this  edition.  If,  by  any  chance,  you’re 
working  with  a copy  with  different  pagination,  it  will  take  a little  more  effort  to 
ensure  that  you’re  reading  exactly  the  right  parts  of  the  play. 

Turn  now  to  the  beginning  of  Act  1 and  study  the  stage  directions.  As  you  study 
them,  do  the  following. 


1.  How  good  are  you  at  turning  a written  description  into  a visual  image?  Working 
with  the  description  of  the  stage  provided  in  the  opening  stage  directions,  make 
a sketch  of  the  stage  setting  for  Death  of  a Salesman.  It’s  important  that  you  be 
able  to  visualize  the  stage  in  order  to  understand  the  action  that  is  to  follow,  so 
take  your  time  with  this.  If  you  can,  work  with  a partner  and  have  some  fun 
constructing  the  stage  setting  on  paper. 


Compare  your  sketch  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:.Lesson  2 on  page  114. 
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When  you’ve  finished  your  sketch  and  you’ve  read  the  opening  stage  directions, 
read  the  opening  dialogue  of  the  play  as  far  as  the  direction  "He  loses  himself  in 
reminiscences”^  on  page  16.  After  that,  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  the  play,  you’ve  met  the  protagonist,  Willy  Loman,  and  his 
wife,  Linda.  Reference  has  been  made  to  their  two  adult  sons.  Biff  and  Happy,  who 
are  at  home  visiting  their  parents  for  the  first  time  in  some  years. 


2.  What  are  your  initial  impressions  of  Willy  and  Linda  Loman?  Give  reasons. 


3.  What  conflicts  do  you  see  developing  in  the  Loman  family  in  these  first  few  pages? 


4. 


These  opening  pages  contain 
indications  that  Willy  is  not  only 
an  exhausted  man  but  a confused 
one  too.  What  indications  are 
there  of  Willy’s  confusion? 


As  you  know,  active  readers, 
viewers,  and  listeners  are  always 
predicting  what  will  happen 
further  on  in  a piece  of  literature. 
Based  on  these  first  few  pages, 
what  predictions  can  you  make  as  to 
the  way  the  play  is  likely  to  develop? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  2 on  page  114. 


Now  continue  reading  the  play  until  Happy’s  line  “Sh  . . . Sleep,  Biff,”^  on  page  27. 
Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

6.  Though  no  actual  scene  change  is  indicated  in  the  pages  you’ve  just  read,  the 
scene  does  shift  from  Willy  and  Linda’s  bedroom  to  their  sons’  room.  How  is 
this  shift  carried  out? 


7.  Describe  your  initial  impressions  of  Biff  and  Happy.  What  conflicts  do  they  face 
in  their  lives?  What  “flaws”  do  you  detect  in  their  attitudes  or  personalities? 

8.  Miller  uses  the  word  lost  in  reference  to  all  three  Loman  men.  How  do  they  seem 
“lost”  to  you? 

9.  Do  you  think  Biff’s  plan  to  see  Bill  Oliver,  his  old  boss,  will  work?  Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  115. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 


the  Play — 1 


You’ve  now  met  the  Loman  family,  and  you  know  something  of  their  dreams  and 
failures,  their  confusions  and  aspirations. 

Willy,  an  aging  travelling  salesman  [and  we  never  do  learn 
just  what  it  is  he  sells),  seems  lost  somewhere  between  the 
past,  when  his  family  was  young  and  the  future  bright,  and 
the  present,  where  his  reality  is  an  inability  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  of  his  job  and  sons  that  haven’t  lived  up  to  his 
expectations. 

Linda,  his  wife,  seems  to  care  deeply  for  Willy  and  puts  up 
with  his  unpredictable  behaviour,  it  seems,  out  of  compassion 
for  what  he’s  going  through. 

Biff,  the  eldest  son,  at  the  age  of  34  has  been  drifting  from  job 
to  job  ever  since  high  school.  He  seems  to  like  physical, 
outdoor  work  but  knows  that  that’s  not  the  route  to  the  career 
he  thinks  he  should  have. 

Happy,  two  years  younger,  has  a steady  job,  but  he  clearly  resents  those  above  him; 
he  thinks  he’s  better  than  they  are  and  longs  for  the  money  and  prestige  he’s  been 
unable  to  attain.  To  compensate,  he  uses  his  physical  attractiveness  to  seduce  the 
wives  of  his  company’s  executives  whenever  the  chance  presents  itself. 

Now  continue  reading  the  play  until  you  read  these  stage  directions  on  page  40: 


As  he  speaks,  Linda,  almost  in  tears,  exits  into  the  living-room. 

1 


As  you  read,  note  the  way  Willy  treats  his  sons — the  values  he  imparts  to  them. 
Note,  too,  how  lighting  is  used  to  present  this  “scene.”  The  light  fades  and  obscures 
the  apartment  houses,  and  a pattern  of  leaves  is  projected  on  the  surroundings  to 
provide  a symbolic  reference  to  the  more  rural  circumstances  of  the  past.  In  the 
original  stage  setting,  a hidden  elevator  allowed  Biff  and  Happy,  whom  the  audience 
had  just  seen  go  to  sleep  upstairs,  to  suddenly  reappear  below.  But  now  they  appear 
as  they  were  when  they  were  teenagers. 

10.  The  Loman  household  certainly  has  its  difficulties,  but 
would  you  say  it’s  a home  that  has  genuine  love?  Why 
or  why  not? 

11.  Willy,  a parent  obviously  concerned  with  his  sons’ 
development,  teaches  them  values— both  by  instruction 
and  by  example.  What  sorts  of  values  does  Willy  impart? 

How  does  he  impart  them? 


' From  DF.ATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 
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12.  Can  you  spot  indications  in  this  scene  that  even  in  his  happier  days  Willy  was  a 
confused,  “lost”  man?  If  so,  point  out  a few. 

13.  Linda  offers  comfort  to  Willy  when  he  expresses  self-doubt.  What  do  you  think 
of  what  she  tells  him?  Does  she  help  him  deal  with  his  problems,  or  does  she 
perpetuate  his  illusions? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  115. 


The  scene  you’ve  just  read  contains  the  first  blending  of  two  time  periods— past  and  an 
even  earlier  past— as  the  audience  sees  Willy  with  a woman  with  whom  he  had  an  affair. 
Did  you  note  how  naturally  the  woman  moves  into  the  scene?  The  lights  dim  on  Linda  as 
they  rise  on  the  woman  and  Willy  crosses  over  to  her;  later,  this  process  is  reversed  as 
the  scene  shifts  back  to  Willy  and  Linda. 

Remember,  Willy  is  a very  confused  man,  and  Miller  is  underscoring  this  fact  in  this 
scene.  In  his  memory,  Willy  gets  the  chronology  of  the  past  all  confused,  and  one  event 
intrudes  upon  another. 


It’s  neat  the  way  you 
can  go  back  and  forth  in 
time  like  that  on  a 
stage.  I had  no  idea  you 
could  do  such  things  so 
easily  in  a live 
performance.  The 
audience  has  to  be  alert 
to  understand  what’s 
happening,  but  I’ll  bet 
they  soon  catch  on. 


Changing  the  topic,  I think 
I’ve  already  picked  up  on 
some  symbolism  in  the  play. 
We  see  Willy  giving  stockings 
to  that  other  woman  he  was 
with  in  the  past;  then  we  see 
how  mad  he  gets  when  he 
sees  his  wife  mending  her 
old  stockings.  I bet  the  sight 
of  them  makes  him  feel 
guilty:  they  sort  of  symbolize 
his  unfaithfulness. 


The  play  does  expect 
some  “active  viewing’’ 
on  the  part  of  the 
audience,  all  right. 

But  it’s  surprising 
how  quickly  people 
pick  up  on  the  time 
shifts  when  they 
watch  the  play. 


Good  work!  They  also 
remind  Willy  of  his 
own  inadequacies  as 
a provider. 

Remember  that  in 
those  days  women’s 
stockings  were  made 
of  silk  and  were  fairly 
pricey  items — and  not 
always  easy  to  get. 


Section  1 : Reading  the  Play-Act  1 


Finishing  the  Opening  Act 


You  should  by  now  have  established  a familiarity 
with  the  Loman  family— Willy,  Linda,  Biff,  and 
Happy — and  a basic  understanding  of  the  issues 
and  problems  with  which  each  family  member  is 
dealing.  You  should  be  aware  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  within  the  family  relationships  and  the 
challenges  the  Lomans  are  facing  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a group. 

By  this  point  in  your  reading,  you  should  also 
have  become  familiar  with  how  Arthur  Miller 
shifts  his  scenes  quickly  and  easily  between 
present  and  past— and  sometimes  an  even  more 
distant  past— at  times  blending  the  two. 

Your  familiarity  with  both  the  characters  and 
Miller’s  staging  methods  should  mean  that  you’ll 
be  able  to  read  the  rest  of  the  play  more  easily. 
You  should  now  be  ready  to  finish  Act  1 of  Death 
of  a Salesman  without  further  interruptions. 
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Before  continuing  with  your  reading,  think  about  the  Loman  family  as  you’ve 
been  introduced  to  them.  What  are  your  first  reactions  to  the  characters,  their 
relationships,  their  conflicts,  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  they’ve  begun  to 
reveal  themselves?  Freewrite  in  response  to  these  questions  and  see  what 
thoughts  you  come  up  with. 


O 


Picking  up  where  you  left  off,  read  the  rest  of  Act  1— in  one  sitting  if  you  can. 
Remember  to  stay  alert  to  shifts  in  time  and  place.  (Note  that  as  this  part  of  the  play 
begins,  the  leaves  have  disappeared  and  the  highrises  are  back,  indicating  a return 
to  the  present.) 
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The  questions  that  follow  are  presented  simply  to  get  you  thinking  about  what  you’re 
reading.  You’re  not  expected  to  write  out  answers  at  this  time  unless  you  want  to; 
the  questions  are  given  only  to  act  as  guides  and  to  prepare  you  for  your  Section  1 
Assignment. 

• Why  does  Willy  scorn  Happy’s  offer  to  finance  his  retirement?  Why  do  you 
think  Willy  can’t  ask  his  sons  for  help? 

• Willy’s  brother  Ben  is  there  only  in  Willy’s  imagination.  What  do  you  learn 
about  Willy  in  seeing  him  talk  simultaneously  with  Charley  in  reality  and  with 
Ben  in  illusion? 

• Why  do  you  think  Willy  continually  insults  Charley?  What  qualities  does  Willy 
feel  that  he  shares  with  his  sons  that  Charley  doesn’t  have? 

As  soon  as  Charley  leaves,  Willy  turns  his  attention  to  Ben  and  relives  Ben’s  one  visit 
to  Brooklyn. 

• Why  does  Willy,  even  in  this  flashback  scene,  seem  so  eager  to  learn  the  secret 
of  Ben’s  success?  What  answer  does  Ben  give  him? 

• To  Willy,  Ben  is  a symbol  of  something  Willy  wants  but  cannot  achieve.  What 
is  this? 

• As  pictured  in  this  scene  what  sort  of 
man  is  Ben?  Do  you  think  this  is  a true 
picture,  or  are  you  seeing  him  only  as 
Willy  imagines  him  to  be? 

• Why  does  Willy  seek  Ben’s  approval  in 
raising  Biff  and  Happy?  Did  Willy  have 
some  doubts  even  back  in  the  early  years? 

• Contrast  Charley’s  and  Ben’s  attitudes 
toward  the  boys’  stealing.  How  is  Charley 
a character  foil  to  Ben? 

As  Willy  continues  talking  to  Ben,  Linda  comes  downstairs  to  check  on  her  husband 
and  is  later  joined  by  the  two  sons. 

• How  does  the  author  further  establish  the  fact  that  Willy  is  becoming  mentally 
disturbed? 

• What  do  you  learn  about  Willy’s  relationship  with  Biff?  What  is  Biff’s  attitude 
toward  his  father? 

• What  do  you  learn  about  Willy  and  his  position  as  a salesman? 


the  Play — 1 


• Do  you  think  Linda  understands  Willy?  Is  Linda  the  soft,  submissive  wife  and 
mother,  or  is  there  more  depth  to  her  character?  Does  she  have  a realistic  view 
of  her  sons?  Is  Linda  being  just  when  she  says  that  the  sons’  treatment  of  their 
father  is  similar  to  the  treatment  given  him  by  the  Wagner  company? 

• Why  do  you  suppose  the  author  introduces  the  matter  of  Willy’s  suicide 
attempts  in  this  scene? 

• Why  does  Biff  resolve  to  reform?  Do  you  think  Biff  has  a deeper  feeling  for  his 
parents  than  Happy  does? 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5C 

You’ve  now  read  the  first  act  of  Death  of  a Salesman.  In  your  reading  you’ve  no 
doubt  noticed  a number  of  thematic  concerns  running  through  the  play.  Here  are 
a few: 

• materialism  • success  • parent/child  relations 

• dreams  • love  and  the  family  • popularity  and  attractiveness 

Choose  one  of  these  topics  or  thematic  elements  and  think  about  what  the  play 
seems  to  be  saying  about  it.  Then  write  a response  in  your  Writing  Folder  in 
which  you  discuss  how  the  play’s  message  matches— or  differs  from— your  own 
attitudes  about  your  chosen  topic. 


Irony  in  Act  1 


Have  you  noticed  that  Death  of  a Salesman  is  a play  rich  in  irony?  As  an  example, 
note  the  irony  in  this  simple  exchange  between  Willy  and  Charley: 


Charley,  sitting  down  at  the  kitchen  table  opposite  Willy:  Couldn’t  sleep  good.  I had  a 
heartburn. 

Willy:  Well,  you  don’t  know  how  to  eat. 

Charley;  I eat  with  my  mouth. 

Willy:  No,  you’re  ignorant.  You  gotta  know  about  vitamins  and  things  like  that. 
Charley:  Come  on,  let’s  shoot.  Tire  you  out  a little. 

Willy,  hesitantly:  All  right.  You  got  cards? 

Charley,  taking  a deck  from  his  pocket:  Yeah,  I got  them.  Someplace.  What  is  it  with 
those  vitamins? 
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Willy,  dealing:  They  build  up  your  bones.  Chemistry. 

Charley;  Yeah,  but  there’s  no  bones  in  a heartburn. 

Willy:  What  are  you  talkin’  about?  Do  you  know  the  first  thing  about  it? 
Charley:  Don’t  get  insulted. 

Willy:  Don’t  talk  about  something  you  don’t  know  anything  about. 

1.  a.  Explain  the  irony  in  this  conversation. 

b.  What  type  of  irony  is  it:  verbal,  dramatic,  or  situational? 

c.  What  purpose  does  this  ironic  dialogue  serve  in  the  play? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  116. 


The  preceding  exchange,  though  it  helps  develop  Willy’s  character  and  his 
relationship  with  Charley,  is  essentially  a minor  example  of  the  use  of  irony  in  Act  1. 
Irony  does,  though,  run  much  deeper  throughout  the  act.  Did  you,  for  example, 
notice  these  two  remarks  made  by  Willy  within  the  space  of  a few  pages? 


Even  your  grandfather  was  better  than  a carpenter. 

2 


A man  who  can’t  handle  tools  is  not  a man. 


3 


These  contradictory 
statements  highlight  a 
fundamental  irony  of  the  play. 


Yeah,  I noticed  that.  Willy  seems  to  have 
this  natural  talent  for  working  with  his 
hands— you  know,  like  a real  craftsman. 


^ N 

And  he  also  seems  to 
equate  masculinity  with  an 
ability  to  work  with  tools. 

y 


That’s  right,  but  at 
the  same  time  he 
feels  it’s  beneath  him 
to  do  physical  work 
for  a living,  which  is 
really  confusing. 


Exactly!  What’s  more,  Willy  has  passed  this  prejudice 
on  to  his  sons.  Biff  and  Happy  are  both  active,  athletic 
young  men  who  long  for  physical  activity:  yet,  like 
their  father,  they’ve  turned  their  backs  on  what  they 
do  well.  Like  Willy,  they’ve  ended  up  looking  for 
careers  in  areas  for  which  they’re  simply  unsuited. 


’ From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 
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2.  About  halfway  through  Act  1 Willy,  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Biff  has  been 
stealing,  says  this: 

Why  is  he  stealing?  What  did  I tell  him?  I never 
in  my  life  told  him  anything  but  decent  things. 

1 

Explain  the  irony  in  this  statement. 

3.  From  anywhere  in  Act  1 find  a situation,  an  incident,  a conversation,  or  some 
other  aspect  of  the  play  that  you  find  ironic.  Explain  the  irony. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  116. 


Making  Inferences 

Active  readers— and  active  viewers— are  those  who,  among  other  things,  can  make 
inferences  based  on  a text  that  go  beyond  the  bare  words  written  or  spoken.  Active 
readers  and  viewers  can  understand  a deeper  significance  of  the  words  they 
encounter  than  the  bare  ideas  that  those  words  express.  In  Death  of  a Salesman, 
Arthur  Miller  expects  his  audience  to  participate  in  constructing  meaning  from  the 
play  by  “reading  between  the  lines”  and  thereby  to  come  to  understand  his 
characters  more  fully. 

4.  How  active  have  you  been  in  your  reading  of  Act  1 of  Death  of  a Salesman! 
Following  are  eight  quotations  taken  from  the  play.  Explain  the  underlying 
meaning  that  an  active  reader,  viewer,  or  listener  can  infer  from  each  one. 

The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

a.  When  Linda  first  realizes  that  Willy  has  returned  early  from  a sales  trip,  she 
quickly  asks,  “You  didn’t  smash  the  car,  did  you?”^ 

Im/piiccdkm  id-  tkcd-  AUiiLf  kaS  Likelf  dmoAked  the  ca/i  at  leadt  (mce 

JlwAa  dsemi  umA/Ued  aJmd  ItH  oo^^ixldicm,  e^iopectinc^  tke  wumdi. 

b.  When  Biff  and  Happy  are  discussing  their  father’s  mumbling.  Happy  says, 
“It  got  so  embarrassing  I sent  him  to  Florida.”^ 

c.  Happy,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  says,  “I’m  losing  weight,  you  notice.  Pop?”'* 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 


' Ibid. 
■’  Ibid. 
■'  Ibid. 
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d.  Talking  with  Happy,  Biff  says  this: 


[! 

s 

I 

II 

ii 

j| 

rl' 


This  farm  I work  on,  it’s  spring 
there  now,  see?  And 
got  about  fifteen  new 
There’s  nothing  more  inspiring 
or — beautiful  than  the  sight  of 
a mare  and  a new  colt.  And 
it’s  cool  there  now,  see?  Texas 
is  cool  now,  and  it’s  spring.  And 
comes  to  where  1 am,  I suddenly  get  the 
my  God,  I’m  not  getting’  anywhere! 
hell  am  I doing,  playing  around  with 
twenty-eight  dollars  a week! 


1 


e.  Bernard  and  Willy  at  one  point  have  a conversation  about  the  likelihood  of 
Biff’s  failing  math.  Part  of  it  goes  like  this: 

Bernard,  wiping  his  glasses:  Just  because  he  printed  University  of  Virginia  on 
his  sneakers  doesn’t  mean  they’ve  got  to  graduate  him.  Uncle  Willy! 

Willy,  angrily:  What’re  you  talking  about?  With  scholarships  to  three  universities 
they’re  gonna  flunk  him? 

Bernard;  But  I heard  Mr.  Birnbaum  say— 

Willy:  Don’t  be  a pest,  Bernard!  To  his  boys:  What  an  anemic! 

2 

f.  Willy  says  to  Linda,  “I  won’t  have  you  mending  stockings  in  this  house! 

Now  throw  them  out!”^ 

g.  At  one  point  Willy  asks  Charley,  “Did  you  see  the  ceiling  I put  up  in  the 
living-room? 


h.  Talking  with  her  two  sons  about  Willy,  Linda  says,  “Why  shouldn’t  he  talk  to 
himself?  Why?  When  he  has  to  go  to  Charley  and  borrow  fifty  dollars  a week 
and  pretend  to  me  that  it’s  his  pay?”^ 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  116. 


You’ll  get  more  opportunity  to  test  your  inference-making  skills  when  you  do  your 
Section  1 Assignment. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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Suppose  that  you’re  the  writer  of  an  advice  column  in  a newspaper.  Imagine 
that  one  member  of  the  Loman  family  has  written  to  you  for  advice.  Write  a 
reply  to  the  character,  explaining  what  you  think  he  or  she  should  do— along 
with  your  reasons. 


E 


1 


onclusion 


r 


In  Section  1,  you’ve  learned  some  background  information  about  Death  of  a 
Salesman  and  you’ve  studied  the  first  half  of  the  play.  You  should  now  understand 
the  characters  and  their  conflicts,  and  no  doubt  you’re  anxiously  anticipating  the 
events  to  come.  In  Section  2,  you’ll  read  the  remainder  of  the  play— and  all  your 
questions  should  be  answered. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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^,ection  2:  Deading  the  Play-Act  2 and  Pequiem 


So,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Loman  family?  Do 
you  understand  their  conflicts  and  the  values  and 
beliefs  that  motivate  them?  Do  you  find  yourself 
more  in  sympathy  with  some  family  members 
than  others?  Do  you  identify  with  any  of  them? 
What  do  you  think  of  Willy?  Is  he  a fool  who 
deserves  whatever  he  gets,  or  is  he  a tragic  figure 
caught  up  in  a system  in  which  all  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  him? 

I In  this  section  you’ll  read  the  rest  of  Death  of  a 
Salesman  and  discover  what  happens  to  Willy 
{and  his  family.  When  you’ve  finished  the  section, 
i you  should  have  a good  understanding  of  the 
i play— and  you’ll  be  all  set  to  dig  into  it  at  a 
'Somewhat  deeper  level  in  Section  3. 


ii  i 

B 

II ; 

1-^ 


Do  you  find  following  the  events  in  Death  of  a Salesman  at  all  challenging?  If  you 
were  watching  a production  of  the  play,  you’d  likely  have  no  problem  figuring  out  the 
back-and-forth  movements  in  time  and  space  that  are  so  much  a part  of  this  play;  but 
as  a reader,  you  may  sometimes  be  a bit  confused.  In  case  you  are,  the  first  lesson  in 
Section  2 will  give  you  a very  brief  synopsis  of  what’s  happened  up  to  the  end  of  Act  1. 
That  way,  you’ll  be  well  prepared  for  Act  2 when  you  begin  the  second  lesson. 

The  play  begins  with  an  ageing  salesman,  Willy  Loman,  returning  home 
unexpectedly  after  setting  out  on  a sales  trip.  His  conversation  with  his  wife  shows 
him  to  be  physically  exhausted  and  emotionally  unable  to  do  his  job;  he’s  losing 
touch  with  reality  to  the  point  that  he’s  confusing  past  and  present.  Willy  seems  lost. 
He  wonders  what  happened  to  the  dreams  and  optimism  of  his  younger  years.  He 
thinks  back  to  the  days  when  his  two  sons  were  teenagers,  their  house  was 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  trees  rather  than  apartment  blocks,  and  the  Loman 
boys— especially  Biff,  the  older  of  the  two — seemed  to  Willy  destined  to  succeed 
brilliantly  in  life. 

Willy  and  Linda’s  two  sons.  Biff  and  Happy,  are  home  visiting  their  parents  after 
having  been  on  their  own  for  many  years.  Neither  one  is  content  with  his  life. 


Biff,  after  so  much  promise  as  a high  school  athlete,  has  moved  from  job  to  job.  He 
enjoys  doing  physical  work  on  a ranch  out  west  but  feels  that  as  a Loman  he  was 
meant  for  more  important  things.  Happy  has  had  somewhat  more  success,  but  he 
chafes  at  his  unprestigious  job.  Like  Biff,  he  believes  that  he’s  destined  for  more  than 
this  but  appears  unwilling  to  work  hard  to  achieve  it.  Happy  seems  somewhat  more 
superficial  than  Biff;  what  he  wants  in  life  is  money,  respect,  and  women.  Biff  seems 
to  know  that  life  is  about  more  than  these  things,  but  he’s  had  no  more  success  than 
Happy  in  finding  the  answers  to  his  questions. 


Linda 


As  events  unfold,  readers  learn  more  about  the  Loman  family.  They  come  to 
understand  Willy’s  values  and  attitudes — that  what  counts  in  life  is  getting  ahead 
and  that  this  depends  on  personal  charm,  physical  attractiveness,  and  popularity.  It 
becomes  apparent  that  Willy  has  imbued  his  sons  with  these  values  and  that,  as  a 
result,  none  of  the  Loman  men  have  made  successes  of  their  lives.  It’s  apparent  to 
the  audience  that  all  three  of  them  would  be  happy— and  probably  successful— if 
they  followed  their  natural  bents  toward  physical  work,  but  they  think  this  is 
beneath  their  dignity  as  Lomans.  Linda,  though  she  shows  love  and  compassion  for 
her  husband,  does  little  to  discourage  him  from  his  misguided  dreams.  She’s  clearly 
the  most  sensible  and  practical  Loman  but  seems  helpless  to  do  more  than  comfort 
Willy  in  his  increasingly  desperate  state  of  mind. 


Biff 


Happy 


Contrasting  with  Willy  and  his  sons  is  the  Lomans’  neighbour  Charley  and  his  son 
Bernard.  They  seem  to  subscribe  to  the  old  values  of  honesty,  hard  work,  and 
perseverance;  and  the  result  is  that  they’ve  avoided  the  problems  that  plague  the 
Lomans. 

Readers  also  meet  Willy’s  brother  Ben — or,  at  least,  Willy’s  idea  of  the  sort  of  person 
Ben  is.  In  Willy’s  mind,  Ben  is  a symbol  of  all  Willy  wants  and  believes  in— instant 
success  and  material  wealth.  Willy  is  tortured  by  the  idea  that  he  was  never  able  to 
achieve  either  of  these  things. 

Willy,  the  audience  learns,  is  contemplating  suicide.  He’s  smashed  his  car — 
deliberately,  it  seems— and  he’s  prepared  the  furnace  so  that  he  can  gas  himself. 

The  act  ends,  though,  on  a somewhat  more  optimistic  note.  Willy  has  high  hopes 
of  convincing  Howard,  his  boss,  to  give  him  a salaried  position  that  won’t  involve 
travelling;  and  he’s  sure  Biff  can  convince  an  old  employer.  Bill  Oliver,  to  give  him 
the  job  he  thinks  Biff  deserves. 

Just  before  the  curtain  drops.  Biff  takes  the  positive  step  of  removing  the  rubber  hose 
his  father  had  hidden  near  the  furnace  and  with  which  he  intended  to  kill  himself. 
The  audience,  however,  is  less  optimistic  about  all  this  than  Willy  is. 

When  you  first  began  reading  Death  of  a Salesman,  you  were  asked  to  predict  future 
events.  Now  that  you’ve  read  the  first  act,  you’re  in  a much  better  position  to  do 
some  informed  predicting.  Basing  your  ideas  on  what  you  know  of  the  characters 
you’ve  met,  forecast  future  events  by  responding  to  the  following  questions.  For  each 
answer,  give  your  reasons. 

1.  Will  Biff  get  a job  in  Bill  Oliver’s  company? 

2.  Will  Willy  convince  his  boss  to  give  him  a job  that  keeps  him  in  New  York? 

3.  Who  will  best  succeed  in  life— Biff,  Happy,  or  Bernard? 

4.  Which  of  the  Loman  boys  is  most  likely  to  see  through  the  false  dreams  of  his 
family— or  is  neither  likely  to? 

5.  Will  Willy  commit  suicide? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  117. 


Now  that  you’ve  reviewed  Act  1,  you  should  be  all  set  for  the  second  act  of  Death  of  H 
a Salesman.  You’ll  be  reading  it  in  Lesson  2. 
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e^n  2:  Getting  into  Act  2 


Act  1 of  Death  of  a Salesman 
ends  on  a somewhat  upbeat 
note.  Willy  and  Biff  both  have 
plans  for  the  next  day  that  they 
hope  will  turn  their  lives 
around;  and  Biff,  just  before 
the  curtain  falls,  takes  away 
the  rubber  tubing  that  Willy 
had  hidden  by  the  furnace. 

Act  2 begins  the  next  morning. 
The  mood  is  optimistic  and 
happy;  the  Loman  household  is 
looking  forward  to  better  days. 

Turn  to  the  beginning  of  Act  2 
and  read  as  far  as  these  stage 
directions  (on  page  98  of  the 
Penguin  edition): 


Charley  stares  after  him 
a moment  and  follows. 

1 


As  you  read,  remember  to  note  carefully  any  stage  directions  indicating  a shift  in 
time  or  place.  When  you’ve  finished  reading,  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  Explain  the  irony  in  Willy’s  statement  at  the  beginning  of  this  scene:  “I  slept 
like  a dead  one.”^ 

2.  In  the  first  pages  of  this  scene,  before  Willy  leaves  home,  he  comments  on 
aspects  of  our  consumer  society.  What  does  Willy  say?  In  your  response, 
explain  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  him. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  118. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

' Ibid. 
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The  scene  between  Willy  and  Howard  is  a very 
powerful  one.  Describe  your  personal  reaction 
when  you  read  it.  Do  you  see  Howard  Wagner 
as  a cruel,  selfish  man,  quite  happy  to  “eat  the 
orange  and  throw  away  the  peel,”  or  is  he  just 
a good  businessman  who  has  the  firmness  to  rid 
his  company  of  unproductive  employees?  Do  you 
think  that  he  may  just  have  been  carrying  Willy 
for  some  time? 


3.  When  Death  of  a Salesman  was  written,  tape  recorders  were  a new  technology 
and  very  few  people  owned  them.  What  does  the  inclusion  of  the  tape  recorder 
add  to  the  scene  between  Willy  and  Howard? 

4.  Near  the  beginning  of  Act  2,  Willy  says  he’d  like  to  buy  some  seeds  to  plant  in 
the  back  yard.  Later,  when  Ben  appears  in  Willy’s  imagination,  he  asks  Willy, 
“What  are  you  building?  Lay  your  hand  on  it.  Where  is  it?”^  There’s  a connection 
between  these  lines.  Explain  what  it  is. 

5.  During  the  flashback  to  the  day  of  the  big  game  at  Ebbets  Field,  Charley  asks, 
“Willy,  when  are  you  going  to  grow  up?”^  Do  you  agree  with  Charley  that  Willy 
is  immature?  Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  118. 


The  scene  shifts  from  the  day  of  the 
Ebbets  Field  game  to  a very  poignant 
meeting  between  Willy  and  an  adult 
Bernard— now  a very  successful  lawyer. 
Ironically,  the  hardworking  boy  who 
seemed  to  have  so  much  less  fun  in 
his  life  than  the  Lomans  has  become 
a man  who  casually  plays  tennis 
with  wealthy  friends.  Meanwhile, 
Biff,  the  high-school  football  hero, 
has  achieved  no  success  at  all. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 
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In  this  scene,  Willy,  in  one  of  his  rare  moments  of  confronting  the  truth,  asks 
Bernard  “What — what’s  the  secret?  . . . How — how  did  you?  Why  didn’t  he  ever 
catch  on?”^ 


In  your  Journal,  imagine  that  you’re  Bernard  and  that  you’re  responding  to  Willy. 
What  would  you  tell  him? 


Fiona:  But  I think  there’s  more  to  Biff’s  failure  than  Bernard  understands.  And  I 
think  that  Bernard  suspects  this. 

Ms.  Kim:  What  makes  you  say  that? 

Fiona:  Well,  there  have  been  these  hints  throughout  the  play  that  something 
happened  between  Willy  and  Biff. 

Ms.  Kim:  For  example? 

Fiona:  OK,  in  Act  1,  let’s  see  ...  oh  yeah,  here.  Listen  to  this: 

Biff:  Because  I know  he’s  a fake  and  he  doesn’t  like  anybody  around  who  knows! 
Linda:  Why  a fake?  In  what  way?  What  do  you  mean? 

Biff:  Just  don’t  lay  it  all  at  my  feet.  It’s  between  me  and  him— that’s  all  I have  to  say. 
Ms.  Kim:  Good  example.  As  you  know,  this  is  what’s  called  foreshadowing. 


More  of  this  sort  of  foreshadowing  occurs  in  the  scene  between  Willy  and  Bernard. 
Did  you  spot  it?  Bernard  tells  Willy  that  after  failing  math,  Biff  had  been  all  set  to 
go  to  summer  school  and  retake  his  exam — but  that  something  happened  that  killed 
Biff’s  will  to  succeed.  And  that  something,  Bernard  seems  to  suspect,  occurred  when 
Biff  went  up  to  visit  Willy  in  Boston. 


’ From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c]  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 
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6.  It  seems  from  this  sort  of  foreshadowing  that  Biff  and  Willy  have  a secret; 
something  happened  when  Biff  arrived  unexpectedly  to  visit  Willy  while  on  a 
sales  trip  in  Boston.  If  you  haven’t  read  ahead — or  watched  a production  of  the 
play— have  you  any  thoughts  on  what  it  could  have  been  that  destroyed  Biff’s 
ideals  and  broke  his  spirit?  If  so,  what  are  they? 


^ ^ 

One  thing  I just  don’t  get  in 

this  scene  is  how  come 
Willy  doesn’t  take  the  job 
Charley  offers  him.  I mean, 
it’s  perfect.  He  could  stay 
in  New  York  and  earn  a 
regular  salary — enough 
to  live  on  anyway. 


— 

Yeah,  but  it  seems  that  Willy  just  can’t 
bring  himself  to  accept  it;  he’d  rather 


keep  borrowing  from  Charley  and  telling 
Linda  it’s  money  he’s  earned.  Weird! 


7.  What  do  you  think?  Why  do  you  suppose  Willy  can  borrow  from  Charley  but 
can’t  take  a job— a job  that  would  solve  almost  all  his  problems? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  118. 


Just  before  you  stopped  reading  (on  page  98  of  the  Penguin  Edition),  Willy  says  this 
to  Charley; 


Apologize  to  Bernard  for  me  when  you  see  him.  I didn’t  mean  to  argue  with  him.  He’s 
a fine  boy.  They’re  all  fine  boys,  and  they’ll  end  up  big — all  of  them.  Someday  they’ll  all 
play  tennis  together.  Wish  me  luck,  Charley.  He  saw  Bill  Oliver  today. 


It  seems  clear  that  despite  Charley’s  and  Bernard’s 
attempts  to  get  Willy  to  face  reality — and  at  moments 
he  does  seem  to  face  it— Willy  remains  locked  in  his 
illusions.  They’re  all  fine  boys,  he  believes.  Someday 
Biff  and  Happy  will  be  as  successful  as  Bernard  is. 


' F-rom  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Artluir  Miller,  copyriglit  1 949,  renewed  (c)  1 977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 
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The  Bill  Oliver  interview 


Frank’s  Chop  House 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5G 

Have  you  ever  experienced  a moment  in  your  life  when  you  felt  betrayed  by 
people  you  loved  or  trusted?  Have  you  ever  felt  totally  abandoned,  or  watched 
your  dreams  and  hopes  shatter? 


If  you’ve  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  had  an  experience  like  these,  describe 
it  in  your  journal  and  try  to  convey  how  you  felt.  What  long-term  effects  did  it 
have  on  you? 


The  scene  you’re  about  to  read  is  one  in  which  Willy  feels  abandoned  by  those  he 
loves  and  sees  his  hopes  dashed  once  again.  This  scene  probably  has  the  greatest 
impact  on  stage  of  any  in  the  play.  Even  those  critics  who  delight  in  pointing  out 
what  they  consider  flaws  in  Death  of  a Salesman  seem  to  agree  that  the  restaurant 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  modern  drama;  it’s  in  this  scene  that  all  Willy’s 
hopes  are  destroyed  and  his  sons — who  really  do  mean  almost  everything  to  him— 
reject  him  when  he  most  needs  help.  It’s  also  in  this  scene  that  Biff  confronts  the 
truth  about  the  Loman  family. 

Start  from  where  you  stopped  reading  and  continue  until  you  come  to  the  stage 
directions  that  begin  with  these  words  (on  page  122  of  the  Penguin  edition): 


The  waiter  picks  up  the  chairs  and  moves  off  right. 

1 


Remember  to  try  to  visualize  the  play  as  you  read  and  to  imagine  how  each 
character  would  act  and  sound.  As  usual,  be  alert  to  changes  in  time  and  place; 
during  the  restaurant  scene  there  are  times  when  past  and  present  events  go  on  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  stage,  these  are  physically  separated,  and  lighting  accentuates 
one,  then  the  other.  It  can,  however,  be  confusing  when  you  read  it,  so  be  careful. 

Here  are  a few  questions  to  ask  yourself  as  you  read.  You  aren’t  expected  to  write 
out  answers  to  them.  However,  if  doing  so  is  a strategy  that  works  for  you,  by  all 
means  go  ahead. 

• Do  you  think  Miss  Forsythe  is  really  a cover  girl? 

In  fact,  which  of  the  Loman  men  does  she  seem 
very  much  like? 

® How  has  the  Oliver  interview  made  Biff 
understand  himself? 

• How  is  Happy’s  name  appropriate  for  his 
personality  as  it’s  shown  in  this  scene? 

When  Willy  joins  Biff  and  Happy  in  the  restaurant,  he’s  anxious  to  hear  about  Biff’s 
interview,  but  Biff  tries  to  make  Willy  understand  that  he  (Biff)  was  never  a 
salesman  but  only  a shipping  clerk. 


• What  is  Biff  trying  to  tell  his  father  in  this  scene?  Why  doesn’t  he  receive  any 
help  from  Happy? 

• In  answering  Willy’s  question  as  to  where  he  had  the  drinks,  why  does  Biff  say, 
“Yeah,  he  gave  me  a couple  of— no,  no!”?^ 

• Why  can’t  Biff  talk  to  Willy? 

' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 
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Here,  in  the  middle  of  an  argument  between 
Biff  and  Willy,  the  scene  changes.  Note  the 
pattern  of  leaves  indicating  Willy’s  withdrawal 
into  illusion. 

• What  causes  Willy’s  mind  to  go  back  to 
Biff’s  having  failed  mathematics? 

• “Don’t  blame  everything  on  me!  1 didn’t 
flunk  math— you  did.”^  Why  does  Willy 
place  blame  upon  Biff  for  having  failed 
math?  What  is  the  connection  between 
Biff’s  failure  and  Willy’s  Boston  affair? 

• Biff’s  attitude  toward  Willy  changes. 
When  he  tells  Miss  Forsythe  that  Willy 
is  a prince,  Biff  seems  sincere.  What’s 
happened  to  cause  this  change  in  Biff? 

In  this  part  of  the  play,  Willy  relives  the  scene  in  which  Biff  discovers  him  in  the 
hotel  room  with  Miss  Francis. 

• How  has  the  author  prepared  his  audience  for  this  scene? 

What  hints  were  given  throughout  the  play?  Were  your 
earlier  predictions  about  this  foreshadowing  accurate? 

• How  does  Miss  Francis  characterize  Willy?  What  kind  of 
man  is  he? 

• How  does  Willy  try  to  explain  Miss  Francis’s  presence  in 
the  room?  What  does  he  finally  say? 

• How  does  Biff  react  toward  this?  Is  Biff’s  reaction  typical 
of  a boy  planning  to  enter  university  next  term?  Why  does 
he  take  the  revelation  so  hard?  Why  is  Biff  so  upset  about 
the  silk  stockings? 

When  you’ve  finished  reading  the  restaurant  scene,  respond  to  the  Writing  Folder 
suggestion  that  follows.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  come  after  it. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 
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In  your  Writing  Folder  describe  your 
emotional  reaction  to  the  restaurant 
scene.  With  which  character  were 
you  most  in  sympathy?  With  which 
were  you  least  in  sympathy?  Explain. 


1.  When  Biff  arrives  at  the  restaurant  after  his  devastating  experience  with  Bill 
Oliver,  he  tells  Happy,  “I  realized  what  a ridiculous  lie  my  whole  life  has  been!”^ 

Has  Biff  finally  and  fully  recognized  the  truth  about  himself  and  the  Loman 
family?  Explain  your  ideas. 

2.  When  Biff  wants  to  tell  Willy  the  truth,  why  does  Happy  try  to  dissuade  him 
from  doing  so?  Is  Happy  right  in  trying  to  find  something  pleasant  to  tell  Willy? 

3.  Willy  simply  won’t  listen  to  the  facts.  He  tells  Biff  “the  woods  are  burning.”^ 
What  does  he  mean  by  this? 

4.  “If  you  hadn’t  flunked,  you’d’ve  been  set  by  now!”^ 

If  Biff  hadn’t  failed  mathematics,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  gone  to 
university  and  become  a success  as  his  father  dreamed?  Explain  your  ideas. 

5.  A great  revelation  occurs  in  the  part  of  Death  of  a Salesman  you’ve  just  read. 

In  fact,  some  have  suggested  that  it’s  really  the  climax  of  the  play.  What  is  the 
revelation,  and  why  is  it  so  important? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  119. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

' Ibid. 

■’  Ibid. 


At  the  end  of  the  scene  at  Frank’s  Chop 
House,  Willy  Loman  is  a broken  man. 
Fired  from  his  job,  deserted  by  his  sons 
in  favour  of  a night  out  with  a couple  of 
bar  girls  (as  you’ll  read  in  the  next  scene. 
Happy  and  the  girls  do  catch  up  with 
Biff],  forced  by  Biff  to  look  truth  in  the 
face,  however  fleetingly,  and  fully  aware 
that  it  was  his  own  affair  in  Boston  that 
destroyed  Biff’s  will  to  succeed,  Willy 
stumbles  out  of  the  restaurant  intent  on 
buying  packages  of  seeds — something  to 
put  in  the  ground. 


In  contrast  to  the  way  Willy’s  own  sons  have  rejected  him  (Happy:  No,  that’s  not  my 
father.  He’s  just  a guy.^),  Stanley,  the  waiter,  quietly  slips  his  tip  back  into  Willy’s  pocket. 
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When  Willy  had  his  affair  in  Boston,  he  betrayed  a devoted  wife  and  a son  who 
idolized  him.  One  result  was  that  Biff  gave  up  on  life.  Willy’s  excuse  for  his  own 
behaviour  was  that  he  got  terribly  lonely  when  on  his  sales  trips;  but  for  years  he 
lived  with  the  guilt  of  knowing  how  he’d  failed  his  family,  and  he  watched  his 
son,  in  whom  he’d  taken  such  pride,  drift  aimlessly  through  life. 


In  your  opinion,  did  Willy  deserve  what  he  got?  Was  he  punished  unduly?  Was 
his  excuse  honest?  Does  it  justify  his  actions,  at  least  in  part?  What  are  your 
thoughts  on  Willy’s  moral  conduct? 


The  Final  Confrontation 


It’s  time  to  finish  Act  2 of  Death  of  a Salesman.  Pick  up  where  you  left  off— it’s  now 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  the  Loman  household— and  finish  reading  the  act. 
Note  the  differences  between  Biff’s  and  Happy’s  attitudes  about  their  having  left 
Willy  in  the  restaurant. 


When  you’ve  finished  Act  2,  read  the  discussion  that  follows. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 
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Ms.  Kim:  So  who  feels 
Happy  or  Biff? 


genuinely  sorry 


about  what  went  on  in  the  restaurant— 


Levi:  Biff — no  doubt  about  it.  Happy,  as  usual,  is  trying  to  pretend  there’s 
nothing  wrong. 

Ms.  Kim:  And  what  about  Willy— out  there  planting  seeds  in  the  dark,  trying  to 
put  something  in  the  ground?  Has  he  faced  up  to  anything? 


Carmen:  1 don’t  think  so.  1 mean,  he  says,  “Ben,  that  funeral  will  be  massive!”^ 
and  then  he  carries  on  just  like  before.  It’s  the  same  old  Willy. 


Ms.  Kim:  And  whose  funeral  is  he  talking  about? 

Tyson:  His  own  of  course.  He  intends  to  kill  himself  and  leave  his  family  the 
money  from  his  life-insurance  policy.  I guess  he  figures  if  he  can’t  be  a 
winner  in  life  he’ll  be  a winner  in  death. 


Ms.  Kim:  That’s  right.  And  in  what  follows  between  Willy  and  Biff  it’s  clear 
he  hasn’t  really  faced  up  to  anything.  He  still  hopes  Biff  will  go  to  see  Bill 
Oliver  again. 


One  great  turning  point  of  Death  of  a Salesman  occurs  in  the  restaurant  scene;  it’s 
here  that  Biff  first  begins  to  confront  the  truth.  But  the  play’s  real  climax  occurs  in 
the  scene  you’ve  just  read,  because  here  Biff  for  the  first  time  confronts  his  father 
with  the  truth — that  their  lives  have  been  built  on  lies.  Biff  tells  Willy 


We  never  told  the  truth  for  ten  minutes  in  this  house!  . . . And  I never  got  anywhere 
because  you  blew  me  so  full  of  hot  air  I could  never  stand  taking  orders  from  anybody! 
That’s  whose  fault  it  is!  ...  I had  to  be  boss  big  shot  in  two  weeks,  and  I’m  through 
with  it! 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

' Ibid. 
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He  goes  on  to  explain  how  he  finally  realized,  while  making  off  with  Bill  Oliver’s 
pen,  how  absurd  his  life  was; 


And  I looked  at  the  pen  and  said  to  myself,  what  the  hell  am  1 grabbing  this  for?  Why 
am  1 trying  to  become  what  I don’t  want  to  be?  What  am  1 doing  in  an  office,  making  a 
contemptuous,  begging  fool  of  myself,  when  all  1 want  is  out  there,  waiting  for  me  the 
minute  1 say  1 know  who  I am! 


Biff  sums  up  his  realization  by  telling  his  father,  “Pop,  I’m  a dime  a dozen,  and  so 
are  you!”  To  this  Willy  responds,  “I  am  not  a dime  a dozen!  1 am  Willy  Loman,  and 
you  are  Biff  Loman! 

6.  Who’s  right— Willy  or  Biff?  Explain  your  thoughts. 

7.  After  Biff  breaks  down  and  cries,  Willy,  astonished,  says,  “Isn’t  that — isn’t  that 
remarkable?  Biff— he  likes  me!  . . . Oh,  Biff!  He  cried!  Cried  to  me.”  Then  Willy 
adds,  “That  boy— that  boy  is  going  to  be  magnificent!”^ 

Explain  the  irony  of  this  final  statement.  What  does  it  tell  readers  about  Willy? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  119. 


Act  2 ends  with  Willy’s  suicide,  really  just  a 
matter  of  hours  after  he’d  arrived  home  at 
the  beginning  of  the  play.  With  the  insurance 
money,  he  thinks.  Biff  will  once  again  be 
“ahead  of  Bernard.”  Viewers  never  discover 
whether  the  insurance  company  actually 
honours  the  policy;  some  policies  have 
clauses  exempting  deaths  caused  by  suicide. 
Of  course,  this  doesn’t  really  matter;  Willy’s 
death  would  be  no  less  tragic  if  his  family 
did,  in  fact,  profit  from  it  financially. 


Were  you  able  to  visualize  the  moment  of  the  suicide  as  it  would  appear  in  a stage 
production?  Did  you  take  note  of  the  transition  from  the  time  of  the  car  crash  to  the 
day  of  the  funeral?  The  impact  of  this  moment  on  the  stage  is  tremendous.  Willy 
Loman  wasn’t  a great  man;  he  wasn’t  really  even  an  admirable  nor  a very  loveable 
one.  But  his  death  has  a profound  impact  on  an  audience.  Willy  lived  his  dream  to 
the  end;  when  he  realized  he  was  finished  as  a salesman  and  that  the  only  way  to 
achieve  financial  success  was  to  die,  he  felt  there  was  really  no  choice  to  make. 

' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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Did  Willy  have  to  die?  Given  the  nature  of  his  dreams  and  the  direction  of  his 
life,  was  there  any  other  way  out  for  Willy  that  would  have  rung  true?  If  you’d 
been  the  playwright,  would  you  have  done  things  differently?  Explain  your  ideas. 


Gsson  4:  Dequieni 


r 


o 


Miller  called  the  final  few  pages  of 
Death  of  a Salesman  the  Requiem. 

In  fact,  the  action  continues  right 
from  the  end  of  Act  2,  where 
Linda,  Biff,  Happy,  Charley,  and 
Bernard  are  assembled  on  the 
stage  for  Willy’s  funeral. 

1.  Do  you  know  what  a requiem 
is?  If  you  think  so,  explain  it; 
then  check  the  definition  in 
your  dictionary.  If  not,  use 
your  dictionary  to  discover 
the  word’s  meaning. 

Now  take  a few  minutes  to  read 
the  Requiem  in  Death  of  a 
Salesman;  then  respond  to  the 
question  that  follows. 

It  should  be  clear  why  the  name 
requiem  is  appropriate  to  describe 
this  final  scene;  yet  it  seems  odd 
that  after  dividing  his  play  into 
two  very  large  acts.  Miller  should 
separate  the  last  few  pages  from 
the  rest  of  Act  2. 


2.  Why  do  you  think  he  might  have  done  this? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  119. 


[ 
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Ms.  Kim:  The  Requiem  in  Death  of  a Salesman  is  full  of  irony.  What  are  some 
examples? 


Carmen:  Well,  for  one  thing,  almost  no  one  showed  up  for  Willy’s  funeral.  He 
was  sure  there’d  be  all  these  people  because  he  thought  he  was  so  well  liked,  but 
no  one  came.  I guess  that’s  dramatic  irony  because  I saw  it  coming.  The  contrast 
is  between  what  Willy  thought  was  true  and  what  the  audience  knew  was  true. 

Ms.  Kim:  Good  point.  And  that  contrast  reinforces  just  how  wrong  Willy’s  dream 
was,  doesn’t  it?  Anything  else? 

Levi:  There  are  lots  of  little  things  that  are  ironic.  Like  Happy  says,  “We  would’ve 
helped  him.”^  Happy— who  deserted  him  in  the  restaurant!  Now  that’s  ironic.  It’s 
dramatic  irony  again. 

Ms.  Kim:  And  speaking  of  Happy,  don’t  you  find  it  ironic  that  he  still  hasn’t  seen 
the  flaw  in  Willy’s  dream?  He  says  “It’s  the  only  dream  you  can  have—.  . . He 
fought  it  out  here,  and  this  is  where  I’m  gonna  win  it  for  him.”^ 

Fiona:  And  Linda’s  speech  is  full  of  irony.  She  says  the  house  is  finally  paid  off, 
but  now  there’s  no  one  to  share  it  with!  Willy  died  to  make  his  family  happy,  but 
he  got  just  the  opposite  result. 

In  the  Requiem,  Biff  seems  at  odds  with  Happy  over  Willy’s  failure  to  admit  who  he 
was  and  to  strive  to  achieve  appropriate  goals.  Surprisingly,  Charley  seems  to  take 
Happy’s  side.  He  says  this  to  Biff: 


Nobody  dast  blame  this  man.  You  don’t  understand:  Willy  was  a salesman.  And  for  a 
salesman,  there  is  no  rock  bottom  to  the  life.  He  don’t  put  a bolt  to  a nut,  he  don’t  tell 
you  the  law  or  give  you  medicine.  He’s  a man  way  out  there  in  the  blue,  riding  on  a 
smile  and  a shoeshine.  And  when  they  start  not  smiling  back— that’s  an  earthquake. 
And  then  you  get  yourself  a couple  of  spots  on  your  hat,  and  you’re  finished.  Nobody 
dast  blame  this  man.  A salesman  is  got  to  dream,  boy.  It  comes  with  the  territory. 


: * From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 

I permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

! ^ Ibid. 

' Ibid. 


Section  2:  Reading  the  Play-Act  2 and  Requiem 


3.  Is  Charley  right?  Is  it  wrong  to  blame  Willy  for  having  the  dreams  he  had? 
Explain  your  thoughts. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  120. 


You’ve  now  finished  reading  Death  of  a Salesman.  Turn  back  briefly  and  read  your 
early  predictions  and  initial  impressions.  How  accurate  were  your  predictions?  How 
have  your  impressions  changed? 
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In  your  Writing  Folder,  try  to  express  your  feelings  on  just  having  completed 
Death  of  a Salesman.  How  has  the  play  affected  you? 

Try  freewriting  a response  to  these  questions— or  others  that  they  trigger— and 
see  what  you  come  up  with;  then  see  if  you  can  work  up  your  response  into 
something  more  finished.  Alternatively,  express  your  feelings  in  a drawing  or 
possibly  a poem. 


e<sson  5:  Act  2 and  Dequiem-A  (Synopsis 


Lesson  1 began  this  section  with  a brief 
review  of  Act  1 of  Death  of  a Salesman. 

This  lesson  will  close  Section  2 with  a 
quick  look  back  at  Act  2 and  the  Requiem. 
It  will  also  give  you  some  questions 
that  may  help  as  guides  to  better 
understanding  the  play.  This  review 
should  put  you  in  a good  position  to 
investigate  aspects  of  the  play  in  greater 
depth  when  you  get  into  Section  3. 


Act  1 of  Death  of  a Salesman  ended  on  a 
hopeful  note.  Act  2,  however,  sees  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Loman  family  come  crashing 
down.  When  Willy  goes  to  see  Howard 
Wagner,  intent  on  getting  a job  that  would 
keep  him  in  New  York,  not  only  is  he 
refused,  but  also  he  loses  his  job  completely. 
Readers  get  the  feeling  that  Howard  had  been 
meaning  to  fire  Willy  for  some  time. 
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The  meal  Happy  and  Biff  were  planning  to  have  with  Willy  to  celebrate  the 
improvement  in  the  family  fortunes  turns  into  a nightmare  when  Biff  announces  not 
only  that  he’s  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  a job  with  his  old  boss  but  also  that 
finally  he’s  recognized  the  lie  he  and  his  family  have  been  living.  When  he  confronts 
Willy  with  these  matters,  Willy  won’t  listen.  The  conflict  between  father  and  son 
escalates  until  Biff  leaves  the  restaurant,  but  not  before  readers  learn  why  Biff  had 
given  up  on  life  so  suddenly  after  failing  math  in  high  school.  He’d  caught  his  father 
with  another  woman— a revelation  that  destroyed  his  faith  in  his  father  and  his 
desire  to  fulfil  his  father’s  dreams  for  him. 

Later,  at  home.  Biff  tries  one  more  time  to  make  his  father  see  the  falsity  of  his 
dreams  and  the  life  he’s  leading,  but  again  it’s  to  no  avail.  Willy,  startled  to  realize 
the  depth  of  Biff’s  love  for  him,  responds  in  a predictable  way:  instead  of 
abandoning  his  dreams  of  material  success  in  favour  of  a meaningful  relationship 
with  his  son— and  the  rest  of  his  family— he  determines  to  kill  himself  so  as  to  leave 
his  wife  and  boys  money  from  his  life-insurance  policy.  Biff,  Willy  thinks  gleefully, 
will  once  again  “be  ahead  of  Bernard.” 

Willy  follows  through  with  his  plans,  killing  himself 
in  a car  crash,  dreaming  of  the  large  funeral  he’ll 
have.  Of  course,  no  one  but  his  family,  Charley,  and 
Bernard  show  up.  As  the  play  ends,  it’s  apparent 
that  Happy  will  continue  on  just  as  Willy  had,  but 
that  perhaps  there’s  hope  for  Biff.  He,  it  seems,  has 
escaped  from  Willy’s  misguided  ambitions.  Linda  is 
the  really  tragic  figure  in  the  Requiem — the  final 
scene.  The  house  is  paid  off,  she  says,  but  she  has 
no  one  to  share  it  with.  Willy’s  death,  like  his  life, 
seems  to  have  been  a total  waste. 


Following  are  twenty  questions  designed  to  test  your  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  Act  2 and  the  Requiem  and  to  get  you  thinking  a bit  more  about  these  parts  of  the 
play.  You  aren’t  expected  to  write  out  answers  to  all  the  questions  unless  you  want 
to,  but  do  think  about  them  and  respond  to  the  ones  about  which  you  feel  uncertain. 
If  you  can,  use  them  as  discussion  starters  with  other  students.  After  thinking  about, 
responding  to,  or  talking  over  the  questions  (use  the  strategy  that  works  best  for 
you),  you  can  compare  your  ideas  with  the  suggested  responses  in  the  Appendix. 

1.  How  realistic  is  Linda  when  she  tells  Willy  to  ask  for  an  advance  from  Howard? 

2.  When  Howard  shows  Willy  his  tape  recorder,  Willy  says  he  too  will  get  one. 

How  is  this  ironic? 

3.  Howard  tells  Willy  to  get  help  from  his  sons.  In  this  respect,  how  is  Willy  trapped 
by  his  own  lies  and  illusions? 


4.  As  soon  as  Howard  leaves  Willy  alone,  his  brother  Ben  appears  to  him.  Why 
does  Willy  seek  Ben’s  advice? 


5.  In  the  scenes  of  the  past,  why  does  Linda  always  appear  with  the  wash?  What 
does  the  wash  symbolize? 

6.  Why  is  it  ironic  and  pathetic  to  have  the  scene  with  Ben  occur  just  after  Willy 
has  been  fired? 

7.  As  Ben  leaves,  the  young  Bernard  rushes  in  and 
everyone  prepares  to  leave  for  Ebbets  Field.  How 
does  this  scene  reveal  Willy’s  emotional  immaturity? 

8.  Following  this  scene  is  the  one  in  which  Willy  meets 
Bernard  as  an  adult.  What  is  the  irony  of  having  this 
scene  follow  the  Ebbets  Field  scene? 

9.  Why  does  Willy  tell  Bernard  that  Biff  is  working  on 
a big  deal? 

10.  How  would  Willy  have  acted  if  Biff  were  arguing  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court? 

11.  In  what  way  does  Charley  attack  the  very  essence  of  Willy’s  philosophy? 

12.  What’s  so  remarkable  about  the  fact  that  Charley  is  Willy’s  only  friend? 

13.  How  do  Biff,  Happy,  and  Willy  reveal  their  own  true  characters  in  the 
restaurant  scene? 


14.  How  do  Biff  and  Happy  reveal  their  true  characters  when  confronting  their 
mother  later  that  night? 


15. 

16. 


17. 


18. 


Although  Ben  wouldn’t  approve  of  suicide  itself,  what  is  there  in  Willy’s 
decision  to  kill  himself  that  appeals  to  Ben? 


Why  does  Ben  ask  Willy  to  reconsider 
his  decision  about  suicide?  Does  either 
man  consider  suicide  morally  wrong? 
What’s  Willy’s  only  fear? 


When  Biff  finds  Willy  planting  seeds  in 
the  garden,  why  does  Willy  prolong  the 
illusion  of  the  Oliver  interview? 


What  do  the  jungle  and  the  diamond 
symbolize  in  this  part  of  the  play? 
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19.  Is  Linda  right  when  she  says  of  Willy,  “He  only  needed  a little  salary”?^  Can  you 
take  this  as  being  literally  true?  Would  Willy  have  been  satisfied  with  only  a 
little  salary? 


20.  What  does  Biff  mean  when  he  says,  “He  had  the  wrong  dreams.  All,  all, 
wrong”?^  What  was  wrong  with  Willy’s  dreams? 


r 


Imagine  that  you’re  playwright  Arthur  Miller  and  you’ve  just  submitted  your 
manuscript  of  Death  of  a Salesman  to  a publisher.  The  publishing  house  writes 
back  that  they  really  like  the  play  but  are  concerned  that  the  unhappy  ending  will 
upset  viewers  and  readers  and  so  harm  sales.  They’ll  publish  your  play  if  you 
rewrite  the  ending  so  as  to  make  it  a happy  one.  They  suggest  you  begin 
somewhere  in  the  scene  in  which  Biff  confronts  Willy  in  the  garden  where  Willy 
is  planting  seeds  at  night. 

Since  you  need  the  money,  you  decide  to  comply.  Rewrite  the  last  few  pages 
of  the  play  and  give  it  a happy  ending.  Try  to  be  as  faithful  to  the  characters’ 
personalities  and  manners  of  speaking  as  possible.  Try,  as  well,  to  make  your 
ending  as  plausible  and  believable  as  you  can.  Never  forget  the  importance  of 
verisimilitude!  If  you  wish,  record  your  script  with  the  help  of  friends  or  family 


members. 


Now  imagine  that  you’re  a critic  who’s  seen  or  read  both  endings.  As  objectively 
as  you  can,  critique  each,  explaining  which  you  find  more  honest  and  satisfying 
and  why. 


* From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 
permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 


^ Ibid. 


F onclusion 

2 

You’ve  now  completed  your  reading  of 
Death  of  a Salesman.  You’ve  watched  the 
Loman  family  during  the  final  hours  of 
Willy’s  life,  and  you’ve  seen  flashbacks  to 
earlier — usually  happier — days  when  the 
boys  were  younger  and  learning  their 
values  at  their  father’s  feet. 

At  this  point,  you  understand  the  forces 
that  drove  Willy  to  commit  suicide  and 
you  know  the  conflicts  and  challenges 
faced  by  the  other  members  of  the  Loman 
family.  You’ve  seen  that  while  Biff  has 
confronted  his  personal  devils  and  faced 
up  to  the  lies  on  which  his  life  has  been 
built.  Happy  seems  set  to  follow  in  his 
father’s  footsteps.  Linda,  meanwhile,  is 
left  to  carry  on  in  a home  that  no  longer 
has  a mortgage — or  a family. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  dig  deeper  into 
matters  like  these  and  think  about  aspects 
of  Death  of  a Salesman  in  greater  depth. 

Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  complete  i 
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ection  3:  Death  of  a Salesman-Di^im  Deeper 


Now  that  you’ve  read  all  of  Death  of  a Salesman, 
Iwhat  are  your  feelings  about  Willy  Loman  and 
his  family?  Is  Willy  a fool,  blinded  by  ambition, 
who  did  his  best  to  destroy  the  family  that  loved 
him;  or  is  he  a victim  of  his  society?  Is  Linda  a 
helpful  partner  for  Willy,  or  does  she  just  help 
perpetuate  his  illusory  dreams?  Do  you  empathize 
Iwith  Biff  or  Happy?  Do  you  find  them  and  their 
conflicts  believable?  Are  they  plausible,  motivated 
characters?  And  finally,  just  what  does  Death  of  a 
Salesman  say  to  you— and  to  a modern  audience 
in  general? 

It’s  questions  like  these  that  you’ll  be  dealing 
with  as  you  work  through  Section  3.  You’ll  be 
able  to  develop  your  ideas  on  these  sorts  of  issues 
throughout  the  section  as  you  demonstrate  your 
ability  to  critique  a play. 


E 


Section  3:  Death  of  a Salesman — Digging  Deeper 


esson  I Symbolism  and  Motifs 


r 


You’ve  now  finished  reading  Death  of  a 
Salesman  and  you’ve  done  a good  deal  of 
thinking  about  the  play  on  different  levels. 
In  Section  3,  you’ll  be  getting  into  the  play 
at  a rather  deeper  level  than  you’ve  done 
up  to  this  point.  You’ll  be  thinking  critically 
about  issues  surrounding  characters, 
conflicts,  and  values. 

However,  as  a lead  into  this  sort  of  analysis, 
it  would  help  to  look  at  some  of  the 
symbolism  present  in  the  play  along  with 
the  motifs  that  run  throughout  it.  That’s 
what  you’ll  be  doing  in  this  lesson. 


Symbolism  in  the  Play 

Symbolism  in  Death  of  a Salesman  has  already  come  up  for  discussion  briefly;  for 
instance,  one  of  the  questions  in  Lesson  5 of  the  preceding  section  asked  you  to 
think  about  any  symbolic  meanings  of  the  jungle  and  diamonds  in  Act  2. 

With  your  experience  in  recognizing  literary  symbolism,  perhaps  you  were  able  to  pick 
out  several  other  symbols  as  you  read  the  play.  Remember,  people,  objects,  and  even 
ideas  that  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  a story  or  play  may  well — but  not  necessarily — 
have  a symbolic  meaning  beyond  their  literal  meanings.  It’s  up  to  active  readers  to  use 
reading  strategies  that  allow  them  to  recognize  any  intended  symbolism  without  reading 
in  symbolic  meanings  that  were  never  intended  by  the  writer. 

1.  Trying  not  to  look  at  it,  cover  the  chart  in  question  2.  Making  sure  you  can’t  see 
it,  make  a list  of  any  symbols  you  spotted  in  Death  of  a Salesman.  For  each, 
express  clearly  what  you  think  it  symbolizes.  If  you  can,  work  on  this  question  in 
a group  or  with  a study  partner. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  121. 
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2.  a.  The  chart  that  follows  lists  some  elements  of  the  play  that  most  readers  and 
playgoers  feel  have  symbolic  importance  in  Death  of  a Salesman.  Reproduce 
the  chart  and  complete  it  by  suggesting  the  symbolic  meaning  of  each  element. 


Symbol  4;  Meaning 


b.  Now  select  two  symbols  from  the  list  and  explain  their  importance  to 
the  play— what  they  add  to  the  viewer’s  or  reader’s  understanding. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson  1 on  page  122. 


Ms.  Kim,  I’ve  got  another  symbol — Willy’s  name.  He’s  a 
“low  man” — ^just  an  ordinary  guy  of  no  great  importance. 


Yes,  I was  going  to  bring  that  up  later  when 
we  discuss  Willy  as  a modern  tragic  hero,  but 
it  fits  into  this  discussion  too.  Willy  certainly  is 
a relatively  low  man  on  the  socio-economic 
totem  pole.  Miller  was  writing  a tragedy  about 
someone  almost  all  of  us  can  relate  to. 


And  speaking  of  symbolic  names,  what  about 
Happy  and  Biff?  I mean  Happy’s  a real  lightweight, 
always  trying  to  avoid  facing  up  to  problems  and 
smoothing  things  over.  But  Biff’s  more  of  a fighter. 


Exactly!  It’s  pretty  heavy-handed  symbolism, 
but  that  does  make  it  easy  to  get  a handle  on. 


Section  3:  Death  of  a Salesman — Digging  Deeper 


Motifs  in  the  Play 


J 


nfiotif 


an  image,  idea,  or 
phrase  that  recurs 
from  time  to  time 
in  a text  or  runs 
throughout  it 


Closely  related  to  the  idea  of  symbolism  in  a literary  text  is  that  of  motif.  The 
concept  of  motifs  likely  isn’t  new  to  you,  but  it’s  one  that  students  sometimes 
experience  some  difficulty  with.  But  this  needn’t  be  the  case.  There’s  nothing 
mysterious  about  motifs  in  literature  once  you  get  the  hang  of  them. 

Put  simply,  a motif  is  just  a recurring  idea,  image,  or  phrase  that  acts  as  a unifying 
device  in  a work  of  literature.  Motifs  are  similar  to  symbols;  in  fact,  some  motifs  are 
symbols  because  they  represent  something  over  and  above  themselves.  If  you  studied 
Macbeth  in  ELA  20-1,  for  instance,  you’ll  likely  remember  the  motif  of  blood  that  runs 
throughout  the  play.  Clearly  blood  there  has  a symbolic  value;  it  represents  the  violence 
and  the  horrors  of  the  dark  world  into  which  Macbeth  plunged  with  the  murder  of 
Duncan.  As  it’s  referred  to  over  and  over,  it  becomes  a unifying  feature  of  the  play. 


However,  not  all  motifs  are  symbols.  For  example, 
another  motif  in  Macbeth  is  deception — an  idea 
that’s  referred  to  repeatedly  in  the  play  and  helps 
unify  it.  Whether  they’re  symbols  or  not,  you  can 
spot  motifs  by  looking  for  repeated  words  and 
ideas. 

One  motif  that  you  may  have  noticed  in  Death  of 
a Salesman  involves  trees.  Trees  seem  to  represent 
something  positive,  solid,  and  substantial  in 
Willy’s  life.  He  harks  back  to  the  days  when  there 
were  trees  in  his  neighbourhood— and,  indeed,  a 
leafy  screen  created  by  lighting  tells  the  audience 
that  the  action  is  slipping  into  a happier  past. 

The  fact  that  Ben  found  his  fortune  in  the  jungle  continues  the  motif  of  trees— as  does 
Ben’s  offer  to  hire  Willy  to  look  after  his  timberland  in  Alaska.  But  the  motif  reaches  its 
culmination  when  Willy  tells  Biff  in  the  restaurant  that  “the  woods  are  burning,” 
expressing  how  everything  meaningful  in  his  life  is  suddenly  disappearing.  This  line 
underscores  Willy’s  increasing  sense  of  desperation  and  hopelessness  as  the  dreams 
according  to  which  he’s  led  his  life  come  crashing  down  around  him. 

The  motif  of  trees,  woods,  and  jungle,  like  an  effective  literary  symbol,  intensifies  the 
significance  of  the  text  wherever  it  appears.  It  helps  the  audience  understand  that  Willy’s 
world  is  “on  fire”  and  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  cling  to. 


3.  Can  you  spot  any  other  motifs  that  recur  throughout  Death  of  a Salesman!  Look 
for  ideas  and  expressions  that  you  keep  coming  upon  as  you  read.  If  you  can, 
work  on  this  question  with  a partner  or  as  part  of  a group. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  122. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


To  finish  off  this  lesson’s  look  at  symbols  and  motifs  in  Death  of  a Salesman,  try  the 
following  Writing  Folder  suggestion. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5L 

How  effective  is  Arthur  Miller’s  use  of  motifs  and  symbolism  in  Death  of  a 
Salesman!  Critique  this  element  of  the  play  after  thinking  about  these  questions: 

• Were  you  able  to  pick  out  many  of  the  motifs  and  symbols  easily? 

• In  your  opinion,  do  the  motifs  and  symbols  contribute  to  the  meaning  of 
the  play? 

• Which  of  the  motifs  and  symbols  in  the  play  seem  most  significant? 


• Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  motifs  and  symbols  in  this  play,  do  you  think 
that  you’ll  be  better  able  to  recognize  these  devices  in  other  literary  texts? 


Section  3:  Death  of  a Salesman— Deeper 


Gsson  2;  Willy  Lonian-Tragic  Hero  or 
Helple<s<s  Victim? 


r 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5M 

Before  getting  into  this  lesson,  think  for  a few  minutes  about  the  following 
statements.  Explain  your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  them  in  your  Writing 
Folder. 

• Willy  Loman  is  an  admirable  man. 

• Willy  Loman  is  someone  who  deserves  our  pity. 


• Willy  Loman  is  a tragic  figure.  In  your  response,  describe  what  the  word 
tragic  means  to  you. 


English  Language  Arts  30-1:  Module  5 


tragedy 


in  traditional 
drama,  a serious 
play  that  usually 
involves  the 
downfall  of  a great 
and/or  good  person 
because  of  some 
fatal  flaw  in  his  or 
her  character 


Now  read  the  following  discussion  of  the  qualities  a play  must  have  if  it’s  to  be 
considered  a tragedy. 

In  English  Language  Arts  20-1,  there’s  a good  chance  that  you  studied  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth,  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  English  literature.  In  that 
play,  the  protagonist  is  a man  who  not  only  possesses  a lofty  social  rank  (he’s  a 
Scottish  nobleman)  but  who  is  himself  a person  of  noble  qualities.  He’s  a true  man 
of  action — a soldier’s  soldier  renowned  throughout  Scotland  for  his  strength  and 
courage  in  battle.  Shortly  after  the  play  begins,  his  king  raises  him  to  the  rank  of 
“thane”  for  his  services  in  subduing  a rebellion  and  saving  the  crown. 


Macbeth  is  also  a dutiful  and 
affectionate  husband.  Everyone 
respects  him.  Yet  he  possesses  a 
flaw  that  ultimately  proves  his 
destruction:  he’s  ambitious  and 
wants  to  become  king.  He  allows 
his  wife  to  talk  him  out  of  his 
moral  principles  and  convince 
him  to  murder  King  Duncan  so 
that  he  can  succeed  him  on  the 
throne.  Once  this  step  is  taken, 
Macbeth  finds  himself  spiralling 
into  a vortex  of  increasing  evil 
and  callousness.  In  the  end, 
Macbeth’s  flaw — his  overriding 
ambition— destroys  him  as  a man 
and  leads  to  his  death. 


The  fact  that  Macbeth  is  a man  of  noble  qualities  who’s  ultimately  destroyed  by  a 
flaw  in  his  own  character  sets  the  play  firmly  in  the  tradition  of  dramatic  tragedy— 
a tradition  that  dates  back  to  ancient  Greece.  Based  on  the  dramas  of  the  Greek 
playwright  Sophocles  and  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  the  tradition  has 
been  that  a true  tragedy  must  involve  a disaster  that  befalls  a person  of  great  nobility 
because  of  a “tragic  flaw”  in  his  or  her  own  personality. 


I don’t  get  it.  That’s  not  what  I mean  by  tragedy.  I call  it  a tragedy 
when  anything  terrible  happens  to  someone  who  deserves  better. 


Usually  in  traditional  tragedies  the  protagonist  not  only  has  noble  qualities  but  also 
is  a person  of  high  social  ranking— like  Macbeth,  who  does,  in  fact,  become  king  of 
Scotland  in  the  play.  This  isn’t  as  important  as  the  person’s  own  qualities,  but  it 
increases  the  impact  if  someone  plunges  to  destruction  from  a great  height.  The  idea 
isn’t  simply  to  make  the  audience  feel  sorry  for  the  protagonist  but  to  reveal  how 
even  people  with  all  the  advantages  can  bring  about  their  own  destruction.  Real 
tragedies  are  supposed  to  inspire  people  and  make  them  think  about  life— not  just 
have  a good  cry. 

An  important  feature  of  a true  tragedy  in  the  traditional  sense  is  that  the  hero  could  have 
avoided  a tragic  end  by  overcoming  that  fatal  flaw.  If  Macbeth  had  only  stuck  to  his 
moral  principles  in  the  face  of  his  wife’s  coaxing,  things  would  have  worked  out  happily. 
Writers  and  critics  insist  on  distinguishing  the  tragic  from  the  simply  pathetic.  A deer, 
blinded  by  headlights,  that  steps  in  front  of  a car  is  pathetic.  We  feel  sorry  for  it  but  know 
that  the  deer  was  helpless  to  avoid  its  fate.  By  contrast,  Macbeth  is  tragic;  he  could  have 
led  a noble,  productive  life  basking  in  the  affection  and  admiration  of  the  Scottish  people. 
A helpless  victim  is  never  a tragic  hero.  There’s  nothing  to  be  learned  by  watching  the 
deer  approach  its  death;  there’s  an  enormous  amount  to  be  learned  by  watching  Macbeth 
bring  about  his  own  destruction. 

In  Module  6,  you’re  going  to  be  reading  another  Shakespeare  drama— Ham/ef.  As 
with  Macbeth,  there’s  no  debate  over  whether  or  not  Hamlet  is  a truly  tragic  figure. 
He  is.  Willy  Loman,  however,  is  a different  case.  The  question  you’ll  be  asked  to 
think  about  now  is  whether  or  not  Willy  Loman  is  a tragic  hero. 


Of  course  he  is.  Willy  could 
have  saved  himself  and  his 
family  if  he’d  only  smartened 
up  and  realized  the  lies  and 
messed-up  values  his  life 
was  built  on.  We  learn  a lot 
by  watching  him  bring  about 
his  own  downfall. 


Well,  Willy  might  have  had 
a tragic  flaw — his  chase 
after  a materialistic 
dream — but  he  sure  wasn’t 
a “noble  personality.”  He 
was  as  ordinary  as  a guy 
gets — a real  “low  man,”  if 
you  know  what  I mean. 


That’s  easy.  He  was  a liar,  a braggart, 
a cheat  on  his  wife,  a lousy  salesman, 
an  ungrateful  friend,  a father  who 
taught  his  kids  all  the  wrong  values  . . . 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 


Yeah.  If  ever  there  was  a deer  blinded  by  headlights,  it 
was  Willy.  He  was  this  pathetic  little  nobody  caught  up  in 
the  value  system  of  his  society — and  blinded  by  it.  Society 
chewed  Willy  up  and  spit  him  out.  He’s  pathetic  but  not 
tragic  according  to  the  definition.  He  never  had  a chance. 
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The  dispute  as  to  whether  Willy  Loman  is  a modern  tragic  hero  or  a helpless  victim 
of  his — and  our — society  has  been  hotly  debated.  Was  Miller,  often  called  a social 
dramatist,  writing  to  point  out  flaws  in  our  society  and  show  the  devastating  effects 
they  can  have,  or  was  he  writing  of  one  man’s  personal  tragedy? 

Miller  himself  discussed  his  ideas  on  tragic  heroes  in  some  of  his  theatre  essays. 

In  an  essay  entitled  “Tragedy  and  the  Common  Man”  (published  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  Death  of  a Salesman)  he  rejected  the  notion  that  a tragic  hero  must  be  of 
a high  social  ranking  (a  viewpoint  with  which  most  modern  audiences  would  likely 
agree)  but  still  insisted  that  a tragic  hero  must  possess  a certain  nobility.  In  this 
essay,  he  maintained  that  the  tragic  feeling  is  evoked  in  audience  members  when 
they  witness  a character  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  anything — including  his  life— 
to  secure  his  own  sense  of  personal  dignity. 

According  to  this  definition,  Willy  Loman  does  seem  to  be  a tragic  hero.  He  may  not 
possess  social  rank,  but  Miller  seems  to  be  saying  he  does  possess  a certain  nobility 
of  spirit — a dignity— that  makes  his  downfall  tragic.  He’s  a tragic  hero  made 
accessible  to  a modern  audience.  Like  Hamlet,  as  you’ll  see  in  Module  6,  Willy  fails 
to  take  the  appropriate  action  to  rectify  the  problems  in  his  life.  But,  Miller  seems  to 
believe,  it’s  always  within  his  power  to  alter  his  fate.  He’s  not  a deer  in  the 
headlights;  he’s  capable  of  saving  himself. 

In  another  essay,  “The  Nature  of  Tragedy,”  published  the  following  month.  Miller 
dealt  with  this  issue  again.  In  this  work,  he  said  that  tragedy  exists  when  an 
audience  is  in  the  presence  of  a person  who  has  failed  to  achieve  a happiness  that 
he  really  might  have  attained.  The  possibility  of  achieving  this  happiness  must  have 
existed;  otherwise  what  you  have  is  pathos — a vision  of  a person  “helpless  under  the 
falling  piano”  in  a world  that  is  simply  too  hostile  to  ever  give  him  or  her  a chance. 

It  seems  clear  that  Miller  sees  Willy 
Loman  as  a man  who  might  have  lived 
so  much  better  than  he  did.  But  some 
critics  disagree.  Willy,  they  say,  is  a 
helpless  victim  of  a hostile,  impersonal 
society  based  on  acquisitiveness  and 
financial  success.  He  never  had  a 
chance.  The  flaw  is  in  Willy’s  world, 
not  in  Willy  himself.  Some  point  to  a 
statement  that  Miller  once  made  to  the 
effect  that  all  you  have  is  pathos  if  the 
protagonist  of  a work  is  simply  too 
witless  and  insensitive  to  ever  be 
capable  of  achieving  much  of  anything. 

This  statement,  they  say,  describes 
Willy  perfectly. 


Section  3:  Death  of  a 5a/e5/77a/7— Digging  Deeper 


Based  on  the  preceding  short  discussion,  what  are  your  views  now?  Is  Willy  Loman 
a modern-day  Macbeth?  Is  he  a flawed  human  being  who  could  have  been  much 
more?  Or  is  he  a helpless  victim  of  a flawed  society?  Is  his  death  the  result  of  a 
misguided  attempt  to  secure  his  sense  of  personal  dignity,  or  is  he  just  a deer  in 
the  headlights?  Does  his  death  “feel”  tragic  or  only  pathetic? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  123. 


i csson  3:  Characters  and  Conflicts 


Characterization  in  Death  of  a Salesman 


Whether  or  not  you  see  Willy  Loman  as  a modern-day  tragic  hero  or  just  another  ^ 
victim  of  a society  based  on  greed  and  acquisitiveness,  you  probably  found  watching  f 
the  last  two  days  of  his  life  a moving  experience.  Most  people  who  see  a live  ^ 

production  of  Death  of  a Salesman  find  it  overwhelmingly  affecting  and  disturbing.  f 
People  seem  to  understand  Willy  and,  to  some  degree  at  least,  identify  with  him.  ■ 
After  all,  his  world  is  our  world;  many  of  his  struggles  are  our  struggles  too— or  J 

they’re  enough  like  ours  to  allow  us  to  relate  to  them.  |l 

'1 

=L 

i& 
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Wi 


The  protagonists  of  most  lasting  works  of  interpretive  literature  are  dynamic 
characters;  as  the  audience  watches,  they  change  and  grow,  coming  to  realize  new 
truths  about  themselves.  As  you’ll  see  in  Module  6,  Hamlet,  by  the  time  he  dies,  has 
thought  deeply  and  discovered  much  about  himself. 

Willy  Loman,  by  contrast,  is  essentially  a static  character;  he  holds  tight  to  his 
values  right  up  to  the  end.  Willy  doesn’t  take  his  life  because  he  finally  sees  the  lie 
he’s  based  it  on;  he  takes  it  so  that  Biff  can  get  the  insurance  money  and  once  again 
be  “ahead  of  Bernard.” 


r ^ 

And  I suppose  that’s  another 
argument  in  favour  of  Willy’s  not 
being  a true  tragic  hero.  He 
never  realizes  his  own  mistakes. 


r ^ 

But  what  about  the 
other  characters?  Are 
any  of  them  dynamic? 


1.  Respond  to  Carmen’s  question.  Which  characters  in  Death  of  a Salesman  can 

truly  be  called  dynamic?  Explain  your  response. 

2.  Miller  uses  a variety  of  flat  and  round  characters  in  Death  of  a Salesman. 

a.  Pick  a character  you’d  definitely  classify  as  flat  and  explain  your  reasons. 

b.  Now  suggest  a reason  why  Miller  probably  used  a flat  character  for  this  part 
rather  than  developing  a more  rounded  one. 

c.  What  do  you  think  of  Miller’s  decision  here?  Does  the  character  work?  Is  he 
or  she  convincingly  real  or  only  a stereotype? 

3.  Some  critics  have  suggested  that  Biff,  not  Willy,  is  the  real  protagonist  of  Death 

of  a Salesman. 

a.  In  view  of  your  responses  to  the  preceding  questions,  suggest  a reason  why 
some  people  would  hold  this  position. 

b.  Explain  your  own  views  on  this  dispute. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  123. 


Section  3:  Death  of  a 5a/es/77a/>— Digging  Deeper 


Of  course,  when  looking  at  the  characterization  in  a work  of  literature,  the  most 
important  question  is  this  one:  Are  the  principal  characters  convincing?  In  other 
words,  do  they  think,  act,  and  speak  like  real,  believable  human  beings? 

4.  Select  one  of  the  members  of  the  Loman  family  and  analyse  that  character  for 
plausibility.  In  your  analysis,  ask  yourself  questions  like  these; 

• What  motivates  the  character? 

• Are  the  character’s  actions  in  keeping  with  that  motivation? 

• Is  the  character  consistent?  Are  there  times  when  he  or  she  acts  out  of 
character?  If  the  character  changes,  is  the  change  believable? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  124. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5N 

Earlier,  it  was  suggested  that  you  might  identify  more  easily  with— or  at  least 
be  interested  in — one  of  the  members  of  the  Loman  family  other  than  Willy. 


Which  character  in  Death  of  a Salesman  do  you  find  most  interesting?  Which  one 
do  you  most  identify  with  or  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  for?  Explain  why  you  feel 
this  way.  Do  this  character’s  struggles  relate  to  any  aspects  of  your  own  life? 


Characters  in  Conflict 

In  Section  1,  after  reading  the  first  few  pages  of  Death  of  a Salesman,  you  were  asked 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  conflicts  you  saw  emerging  in  the  Loman  household. 

Now  you’re  in  a much  better  position  to  understand  the  principal  conflicts  of  the 
play.  As  in  the  case  of  any  good  piece  of  interpretive  literature  of  any  length,  the 
conflicts  in  this  play  are  far  from  simple;  after  all,  life  is  a very  complex  business. 
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Yeah.  I mean,  look  at 
Willy.  He’s  got  this 
amazing  internal  conflict 
in  which  he’s  questioning 
the  values  he’s  based  his 
whole  life  on.  But  he 
never  really  resolves  it 
because  he  just  can’t 
admit  the  truth. 


But  he’s  also  got 
external  conflicts — the 
“person-versus-person’ 
kind — with  Biff — not  to 
mention  the  less 
important  ones  with 
Happy,  Howard,  and 
Charley. 


But  isn’t  the  most  important  conflict  the  one  between  Willy 
and  his  society — a “person-versus-environment”  conflict? 
It’s  poor  old  Willy  Loman  against  an  impersonal  society 
based  on  greed,  exploitation,  and  wealth.  People  like  Ben 
make  it  in  that  kind  of  world,  but  not  guys  like  Willy. 


Clearly  the  conflicts  in  Death  of  a Salesman  aren’t  always  easy  to  unravel— or  even 
I to  agree  on.  Is  Willy’s  main  conflict  with  himself  or  his  society?  It  depends  on  your 

interpretation  of  the  play.  It’s  a bit  easier  to  sort  things  out  if  you  look  at  one  scene 
in  the  play  and  analyse  the  conflicts  in  that  scene. 

I Turn  to  page  33  (of  the  Penguin  edition)  and  read  the  scene  in  Act  1 that  begins  with 

I the  stage  direction  “Linda  enters,  as  of  old,  a ribbon  in  her  hair,  carrying  a basket  of 

washing”^  and  read  as  far  as  these  stage  directions  on  page  40: 

As  he  speaks,  Linda,  almost  in  tears,  exits  into  the  living-room. 


5.  Reread  this  scene,  a flashback  to  the 
happier  days  when  Biff  and  Happy  were 
in  high  school.  Analyse  the  scene  for 
conflicts.  List  the  conflicts  you  see 
developing  in  this  scene  and  explain 
each  one. 


6.  Now  pick  another  scene  from  anywhere 
in  the  play  and  analyse  the  conflicts  you 
discover  in  it  as  you  did  those  in 
question  5. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  124. 


I 

i ‘ From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by 

I permission  of  Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

2 Ibid. 
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In  considering  Willy’s  conflicts,  remember  to  ask  whether  his  principal  conflict  is 
with  his  society  or  within  himself.  Those  who  see  Willy’s  chief  conflict  as  being  with 
aspects  of  his  society — for  example,  the  pressure  to  make  money  and  acquire  things, 
the  value  of  success  in  career  and  business,  the  emphasis  on  competition  and  getting 
ahead  of  the  next  guy— see  Arthur  Miller  as  a social  dramatist.  He  is,  they  believe, 
writing  to  show  how  the  average  “little  guy”  can  be  chewed  up  and  spat  out  by  an 
uncaring  society.  These  people  see  Willy  as  a victim  pure  and  simple— a small  man 
who  never  really  has  a chance  against  overwhelmingly  powerful  forces. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate  are 
those  who  see  Willy’s  main  conflict 
as  being  internal.  They  think  of  him 
as  a man  who  must  decide  between 
two  conflicting  sets  of  values;  he 
can  either  adopt  society’s  values  or 
leave  the  “rat  race”  and  be  true  to 
his  own  natural  strengths  and 
inclinations— in  Willy’s  case,  his 
love  of  physical  labour,  his  obvious 
ability  to  work  well  with  his  hands, 
and  his  passion  for  gardening  and 
country  life. 

Those  who  see  Willy  this  way  are  more  likely  to  think  of  him  as  a real  tragic  hero, 
as  you  saw  in  Lesson  2.  They  regard  him  as  a man  who  had  a chance,  who  could 
have  been  happy,  but  who  also  had  a tragic  flaw— a desire  to  be  a “somebody”  by 
the  standards  of  his  society.  It  was,  some  say,  this  flaw  that  brought  about  Willy’s 
tragic  end. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  question,  as  you’ve  seen,  is  this:  Is  Willy  Loman  a tragic  hero  or  just  a 
helpless  victim  of  his  society?  You’ve  already  expressed  your  ideas  on  this 
question  earlier,  and  it’s  not  an  issue  Willy  himself  ever  really  considered. 

But  what  if  he  had? 

! 

J Imagine  that  Willy  failed  in  his  final  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  Instead,  he 
j escaped  with  minor  injuries  and  now  stands  charged  with  the  crimes  of 
j dangerous  driving  and  attempting  to  defraud  an  insurance  company. 

;■  Willy’s  defence  is  that  he  was  incapable  of  rational  thought— that  all  his  life  he’d 
\ been  victimized  by  his  society  and  couldn’t  help  what  he  did.  The  contention  of 
: the  prosecution  is  that  Willy  could  indeed  have  behaved  differently;  he  was 
! responsible  for  his  own  actions. 
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1.  Willy  is  on  the  witness  stand.  Pretend  you’re  Willy,  and  plead  your  case.  You 
could  begin  something  like  this:  “Gee,  Your  Honour,  1 never  really  thought 
about  it,  but  1 guess  I am  just  a victim  of  my  society  and  upbringing.  Isn’t 
that  remarkable?  You  see  ...” 

2.  Now  imagine  you’re  the  prosecuting  lawyer  giving  your  final  address  to  the 
jury.  Write  the  speech.  You  could  begin  like  this:  “Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  you  see  before  you  a man  who  made  a conscious  decision  to  take  a 
human  life — his  own— for  the  sole  purpose  of  enriching  his  sons  with  money 
defrauded  from  an  insurance  company.” 


Of  course,  to  examine  characters  and  their  conflicts  separately  in  a work  of  literature 
is  to  split  up  something  that  really  shouldn’t  be  separated.  Characters  bring  about 
conflicts  and  are,  in  turn,  motivated  by  them.  Conflicts  result  from  the  personalities 
and  interactions  of  characters.  Since  characters  and  conflicts  are  so  closely 
interrelated,  it’s  really  impossible  to  understand  one  without  the  other. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


Section  3:  Death  of  a Salesman — Digging  Deeper 
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esson  4:  Themes,  Issues,  and  Values 


Death  of  a Salesman  and  the  American  Dream 

Whether  or  not  you  see  Death  of  a Salesman  as  social  criticism— an  attack  on  a set 
of  social  and  economic  values  the  author  saw  as  destructive— or  a tragedy  in  the 
classical  sense,  it  should  have  got  you  thinking  about  some  of  the  values  and  beliefs 
by  which  you  govern  your  own  life.  The  play  certainly  has  something  to  say  to  its 
audience  on  a number  of  thematic  issues.  A few  of  the  more  obvious  ones  are 


• success 

• reality  and  illusion 

• friendship 

• honesty  to  oneself/self-knowledge 

• the  American  dream 

• alienation 


• love 

• commercialism 

• workers  and  business 

• family 

• dreams  and  goals 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  50 


Respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  suggestions. 

Select  three  thematic  issues  from  the  preceding  list  and  describe  what  Death  of  a 
Salesman  says  to  you  about  them. 

In  Section  1:  Lesson  2,  you  assessed  a number  of  statements  for  their  accuracy  in 
reflecting  values  of  your  society;  you  then  completed  several  statements  about 
your  own  values.  Reread  your  responses  in  this  exercise.  Have  any  of  your  ideas 
changed  since  reading  Death  of  a Salesman^ 


Whether  or  not  Miller  intended  it,  the  issue  of  Death  of  a Salesman  that’s  generated 
the  most  discussion  is  the  play’s  perceived  criticisms  of  the  so-called  “American 
dream” — the  idea  that  success  is  defined  in  terms  of  wealth  and  status  and  that 
anyone  can  achieve  these  things  if  he  or  she  really  goes  after  them.  In  depicting 
Willy  Loman  as  a victim  of  this  dream,  many  playgoers  believe  Miller  to  be  attacking 
it  as  a sham— a false,  illusory  dream  that  will  bring  unhappiness  to  most  who  pursue 
it.  By  the  end  of  the  play.  Biff  sees  through  the  dream  and  rejects  it.  He’ll  do  what 
makes  him  happy — working  outdoors,  with  his  hands — and  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
being  rich  and  highly  respected  (according  to  his  father’s  values).  And  it’s  Biff, 

Miller  seems  to  say,  who  gets  it  right. 


Hey,  wait  a minute!  Biff’s  not  the  only  one 
who  gets  it  right.  Bernard  does  too — and 
even  Charley,  in  a way.  And  they  had  the 
same  goals  as  Willy — financial  success 
and  status.  The  only  difference  is  they 
were  smarter  with  how  they  went  about  it. 


Excellent  point!  It’s  true,  isn’t  it,  that  Bernard 
achieved  just  what  Willy  was  after.  But  he 
did  it  by  hard  work — not  by  relying  on  being 
well  liked.  And  in  fact  the  idea  of  success 
through  hard  work  has  always  been  a central 
component  of  the  American  dream,  hasn’t  it? 


So  what’s  Miller  saying — that  the  American  dream’s  a big  mistake 
or  only  that  Willy  Loman  messed  up  in  how  he  pursued  it? 


Section  3:  Death  of  a 5a/e5/77aA7— Digging  Deeper 
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1.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  Levi’s  question?  Does  Death  of  a Salesman  attack  the 
American  dream  of  success  or  only  those  who  try  to  achieve  it  through  the  back 
door  of  personal  charm  rather  than  hard  work? 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  Miller  that  hard  work  is  the  best  route  to  success  in  the 
business  world?  In  real  life  is  it  the  Biffs — with  good  looks,  charm,  and  athletic 
abilities — or  the  Bernards— with  brains  and  dogged  determination— who  make  it 
to  the  top? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  124. 


Milieu  and  Setting 

The  Playwright’s  Milieu 


Writers’  milieus  are  bound  to  affect  what  they  write  about  and/or  how  they  interpret 
their  subjects.  In  Section  1:  Lesson  1,  the  term  milieu  was  defined  for  you;  basically, 
a writer’s  milieu  is  the  world  in  which  he  or  she  develops  and  which,  in  turn,  helps 
form  his  or  her  values  and  attitudes.  It’s  the  context  out  of  which  the  texts  the  writer 
creates  are  produced.  Much  can  be  learned  about  authors  and  their  works  by 
investigating  their  milieus. 


3.  Turn  back  briefly  to  the  part  of  Section  1:  Lesson  1 subtitled  ‘‘Death  of  a 

Salesman— Background  and  Context”  and  reread  the  material  on  Arthur  Miller’s 
background.  Or,  if  you’d  like  even  more  information,  run  a search  on  Miller  on 
the  Internet.  From  the  biographical  material  you  read,  describe  how  Miller’s  life 
and  the  milieu  in  which  he  lived  are  reflected  in  the  issues  and  values  in  Death  of 
a Salesman. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  125. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5P 


Miller’s  early  life  was  lived  in  a milieu  rather 
different  from  your  own— assuming  that  you’re 
of  usual  high-school  age.  To  what  degree  are 
Miller’s  values  and  concerns  relevant  to  your 
own  life  and  the  world  in  which  you  live?  Have 
things  got  better?  Worse?  Does  Miller  speak  to  a 
modern  audience  in  Death  of  a Salesman,  or  are 
his  issues  and  concerns  dated  now  that  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  the  play  was  written? 
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A Quick  Look  at  Allusions 


Willy  Loman’s  world  was  not,  of  course,  all  that  different  from  your  own;  after  all, 
half  a century  might  seem  a long  time  to  you,  but  bear  in  mind  that  plays  written 
over  2000  years  ago  in  ancient  Greece  still  speak  to  issues  that  are  important  to 
people  today.  Willy’s  world  really  isn’t  all  that  different  from  yours. 

Still,  chances  are  that  you  noticed  a few  allusions  made  by  the  playwright  that  might 
not  have  been  entirely  familiar  to  you.  You’ve  no  doubt  heard  of  Studebakers,  but 
would  you  recognize  one  if  it  pulled  up  to  the  curb  beside  you?  And  do  you  know 
what  “simonizing”  a car  involves?  Willy  twice  compares  his  sons  to  gods  of  the 
ancient  world;  the  reference  to  Hercules  you  probably  understood  at  once,  but  how 
about  the  comparison  to  Adonis? 

The  fact  is  that  when  you’re  reading  a work  of  literature,  you  instinctively  use 
context  clues  to  make  sense  of  unfamiliar  allusions;  it’s  doubtful  that  any  reference 
in  Death  of  a Salesman  puzzled  you  very  much. 

4.  Following  is  a short  list  of  allusions  to  people  taken  from  Death  of  a Salesman 
and  the  page  number  in  the  Penguin  edition  on  which  each  allusion  occurs.  For 
each,  try  to  determine  from  the  context  who  the  person  alluded  to  was  and/or 
what  qualities  he  likely  possessed.  Use  your  inference-making  skills  and  see 
what  you  can  come  up  with  (the  photographs  that  follow  should  also  help) . If 
you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  any  of  the  people  alluded  to,  the  Internet  will  give 
you  a great  deal  of  information. 

a.  B.  F.  Goodrich— page  18  d.  Jack  Benny— page  78 

b.  Gene  Tunney— page  29  e.  Red  Grange — page  89 

c.  Adonis — page  33  f.  J.  P.  Morgan — page  97 


Comedian  Jack  Benny  (second  from  left,  front  row)  in  a photograph  taken  in  about  1940 


The  Play’s  Setting 

- N 

Ms.  Kim,  I’m  a bit  confused.  If  milieu  means  . . . let’s 
see  ...  oh  yeah,  “the  environment  or  surrounding 
circumstances  in  which  something  is  set  or  occurs  or  in 
which  someone  lives,”  isn’t  that  the  same  as  setting? 

The  two  terms  have  a great  deal  in  common,  so  it’s 
important  not  to  confuse  them.  When  speaking  of  a 
work  of  literature,  we  use  the  word  setting  to  refer  to  the 
place,  time,  and  situation  in  which  the  events — generally 
fictional — take  place.  By  contrast,  the  writer’s  milieu  is 
the  place,  time,  and  circumstances  in  which  he  or  she 

lived  and  out  of  which  the  text  was  produced. 

V 


When  speaking  of  the  setting  of  a play,  keep  it  distinct  in  your  mind  from  the  stage 
setting.  The  former  is  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  in  which  the  events  take 
place,  while  the  latter  is  the  actual  stage  setting— the  set,  props,  backdrops,  lighting, 
music.  To  keep  the  two  concepts  separate,  you  can  speak  of  the  stage  setting  simply 
as  the  set— as  youTl  recall  from  Section  1:  Lesson  1. 

5.  Suggest  a few  ways  in  which  Arthur  Miller  used  the  set  in  Death  of  a Salesman 
to  help  create  the  appropriate  mood  for  his  audience. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  126. 


The  Theme  of  Death  of  a Salesman 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  values  and  issues  raised  in  Death  of  a Salesman. 
All  this  naturally  leads  up  to  a discussion  of  the  play’s  theme.  Of  course,  trying  to 
distil  and  enunciate  in  a few  sentences  the  central  idea  of  so  long  a work  is  no  easy 
task— perhaps  an  impossible  one.  Not  every  long  work  of  literature,  especially 
complex,  interpretive  work,  admits  of  a single  satisfactory  statement  of  theme. 
However,  it’s  worth  trying  to  express  the  theme  of  a complex  text  if  only  because  it 
forces  you  to  think  hard  about  what  the  play  is  all  about. 


Not  at  all.  For  example,  an  author  living  in 
Alberta  today  might  write  a novel  set  in 
ancient  Rome;  but  you  can  be  sure  that 
his — or  her — own  milieu  will  influence  how 
that  writer  interprets  life  in  the  ancient 
world.  We’re  all  products  of  our  times, 
after  all.  Similarly,  the  way  you  respond  to 
the  work  will  depend  to  some  degree  on 
your  own  milieu — and,  in  a broader  sense, 

on  the  whole  context  of  the  experience, 
k ; >> 
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6.  In  a sentence  or  two  try  to  express  the  theme — the  core  message— of  Death  of  a 
Salesman.  Just  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  principal  insight  into  human  life 
that  the  playwright  wanted  his  audience  to  take  away  after  seeing  this  play? 


F Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  126.  J 
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Do  you  agree  with  Miller’s 
message  in  Death  of  a 
Salesman^  Is  he  fair?  Is  his 
portrayal  of  life  in  our 
consumer  society  accurate? 
Does  the  American  dream 
live  on  today?  Do  businesses 
still  treat  people  as  Willy’s 
business  treated  him?  Are 
people  still  falling  for  the 
biggest  commercials? 

Evaluate  the  theme  of  Death 
of  a Salesman  from  your  own 
experience  of  the  world. 


Section  3:  Death  of  a Salesman— Deeper 


Your  Critical  and  Personal  Responses 

A Critical  Response 

It’s  just  about  time  to  turn  again  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  remaining 
assignment  questions  for  Section  3.  One  of  these  questions  will  ask  you  to  respond  to 
aspects  of  Death  of  a Salesman  by  way  of  a critical  response— something  that  you’ve 
looked  at  in  Modules  3 and  4.  As  in  Module  4,  your  response  will  be  assessed  by  means 
of  a scoring  guide  similar  to  the  one  that  will  be  used  for  your  critical  response  in  Part  A 
of  your  Diploma  Exam.  If  you  feel  uncertain  about  the  material  in  Modules  3 and  4 on 
the  critical  response,  go  back  and  review  it  now. 

Remember  that  a critical  response  demands  a thesis  and  a defense  of  that  thesis  with 
direct  references  to  the  text  under  analysis.  Try  not  to  stray  into  a personal  response 
in  which  your  own  reaction  to  the  text  comes  into  play;  rather,  stay  focused  on  the 
text  and  on  your  thesis.  Include  an  introduction  that  makes  your  thesis  clear,  a 
defense  of  several  paragraphs,  and  a satisfying  conclusion  that  creates  a sense  of 
finality.  You  can  review  methods  of  writing  effective  introductions  and  conclusions 
in  earlier  modules. 


In  the  critical-response  question  asked  in  the  Section  3 Assignment,  establishing 
your  thesis  will  be  quite  straightforward;  you’ll  be  taking  a position  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a statement.  Remember  that  sometimes  things  will  be  left  more  wide 
open  and  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  formulate  a thesis  statement  of  your  own. 

A Personal  Response 


In  your  assignment  for  this  section,  you’ll  also  be  asked  for  a personal  response  to 
Death  of  a Salesman.  In  fact,  this  question  will  precede  the  one  asking  for  a critical 
response.  This  personal-response  question  will  be  graded  for  criteria  similar  to  those 
that  will  be  used  to  mark  the  personal  response  to  texts  in  Part  A of  your  Diploma 
Exam. 


You’ve  had  a fair  amount  of  practice  in  this  course  writing  personally — especially  if 
you’ve  been  responding  regularly  to  Writing  Folder  suggestions.  While  a personal 
response  does  allow  you  greater  freedom  and  latitude,  don’t  just  ramble  on.  Perhaps 
webbing,  freewriting,  or  some  other  strategy  will  help  you  generate  your  ideas;  but 
when  you  prepare  your  finished  copy,  it  should  be  focused,  organized,  and  clearly 
presented.  It  would  be  a good  idea  to  review  the  marking  standards  in  the 
Assignment  Booklet  before  you  create  your  response. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


im 
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In  Section  3,  you’ve  examined  the  issue  of  Willy  Loman’s  claim  to  being  a tragic 
hero,  you’ve  thought  about  the  characters,  conflicts,  and  theme  in  Death  of  a 
Salesman,  and  you’ve  thought  a bit  about  the  values  critiqued  in  the  play.  Now  it’s 
time  to  turn  away  from  the  content  of  the  play  and  think  more  about  its  form— and 
the  whole  business  of  creating  and  presenting  works  for  stage  and  screen.  This  will 
be  the  focus  of  Section  4. 
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Now  that  you’ve  read  Death  of  a Salesman  and 
thought  about  the  issues  it  raises,  it’s  time  to  shift 
focus  a bit  and  think  about  the  medium  of  drama 
from  a different  angle.  In  Section  4,  you’ll  be 
taking  a more  “nuts-and-bolts”  look  at  the 
practical  aspects  of  writing  and  producing  both 
live  theatrical  performances  and  film  productions. 

In  Lesson  1,  you’ll  think  about  drama  as  a genre; 
then  you’ll  investigate  the  process  of  putting  on  a 
live  performance. 


In  Lesson  2,  the  focus  will  move  to  cinematic 
productions — that  is,  movies.  You  won’t  be 
watching  and  critiquing  a feature  film  in  this 
course  as  you  do  in  most  high-school  English 
language  arts  courses;  however,  you  will  be 
reviewing  many  of  the  important  concepts 
involved  in  cinematic  productions  and  thinking 
about  some  of  the  issues  involved. 

Finally,  in  Lesson  3 you’ll  look  at  the  business  of 
writing  dialogue  and  converting  it  into  a script  for 
either  a live  performance  or  a film.  You’ll 
investigate  the  conventions  of  scriptwriting, 
screenplays,  and  storyboards. 

The  material  that  you  cover  in  this  section  should 
help  develop  your  own  visual  (and  multimedia) 
literacy.  Much  of  it  will  also  help  as  you  move  on 
to  Module  6— a study  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet. 


i 
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The  Magic  of  the  Stage 

It’s  likely  that  you’ve  seen  a good  many  movies  and  television  shows  in  your  life, 
but  how  many  live  dramatic  performances  have  you  attended? 

You  may  have  seen  many— especially  if  you  live  in  or  near  an  urban  area.  But  even 
if  you  live  in  the  country  or  a small  town,  it’s  very  possible  that  there’s  an  active 
amateur  theatre  company  in  your  community,  in  which  case  you  may  have  seen 
many  performances.  Or  perhaps  you’ve  attended  plays  put  on  by  your  school  drama 
club  or  watched  professional  troupes  that  have  visited  your  school  from  time  to  time. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps  you’ve  taken  part  in  live  performances  yourself. 


Section  4:  Stage  and  Screen 


BSiBSHIH 


There’s  something  special  about  a live  theatrical  performance  that  the  best  movie 
can’t  capture.  It’s  a sense  of  communication  and  interaction  between  the  actors  and 
the  audience.  If  you  sometimes  attend  hockey  games  but  also  frequently  watch 
games  on  TV,  you’ll  know  the  difference  in  the  excitement  levels.  This  same 
difference  exists  when  it  comes  to  live  drama  and  cinematic  productions.  And  just  as 
hockey  players  can  pick  up  on  the  energy  of  the  crowd  and  play  better  for  it,  so  too 
do  actors  on  the  stage  respond  to  an  enthusiastic,  appreciative  audience.  And  this  is 
true  for  the  audience  as  well;  the  experience  of  watching  a good  live  performance 
just  can’t  be  matched  by  the  most  sophisticated  visual  and  audio  effects  in  a movie 
theatre. 

You’ve  read  Death  of  a Salesman  and  analysed  its  content;  now,  however,  it’s  time 
to  think  about  the  more  practical  aspects  of  producing  a play  like  this  one— or  any 
other  live  dramatic  performance.  You’ll  likely  recall  much  of  this  material  from  your 
English  Language  Arts  20-1  course;  if  so,  treat  it  as  a review.  As  you  work  through 
this  lesson,  keep  in  mind  that  plays  are  meant  to  be  seen,  not  read.  Hopefully,  you 
got  a lot  out  of  your  reading  of  Death  of  a Salesman,  but  now  consider  what  a live 
performance  might  be  like. 
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Before  continuing,  recall  any  plays  that 
you’ve  read  or  seen— or,  better  yet, 
that  you’ve  acted  in.  In  your  Writing 
Folder,  describe  the  experiences  you’ve 
had — either  good  or  bad.  Here  are 
some  questions  to  think  about  as  you 
respond: 

• Do  you  enjoy  watching  live 
performances?  Do  any  stand 
out  in  your  mind? 


reader’s  theatre 


a group  oral 
reading  of  a play  in 
which  the  readers 
use  voice,  facial 
expressions,  and 
gestures  to 
communicate 
meaning 


• Did  you  put  on  any  skits  in  school  when  you  were  younger? 

• Have  you  ever  taken  a drama  class  at  school? 

• Do  you  prefer  performing  on  the  stage,  or  do  you  feel  more  comfortable 
working  behind  the  scenes? 

• Do  you  enjoy  participating  in  reader’s  theatre? 
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I 


1.  Begin  your  thinking  about  the  play  as  a genre  by  comparing  it  to  something  that 
it’s  likely  you’ve  had  more  exposure  to — novels.  Construct  a chart  like  the  one 
shown  here  and  brainstorm  for  a few  minutes— with  a study  partner  if  possible. 
Try  to  think  of  as  many  similarities  and  as  many  differences  between  the  two 
genres  as  you  can.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Novels  and  Plays 


Similarities 


(lotk  dMddxillif  kam  fdoti. 


Differences 


kJauels  a/ie  e^ope^J^Mced  cdxme^;  picufA^  oAe 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  127. 


story,  consisting 
f dialogue  and 
itage  directions, 
vritten  to  be 
lerformed  as  a 
)lay,  film, 

;elevision  show,  or 
adio  production 


ihe  business 
anager  of  a play 
[br  film,  who  finds 
Ihe  financing, 
ocates  a theatre  or 
tudio,  and  hires 
he  personnel  to  do 
he  various  jobs 


I 


Producing  a Play — From  Script  to  Applause 

Are  you  curious  about  the  process  of  producing  a play?  Just  what  goes  into  taking 
those  words  on  a page  and  turning  them  into  a riveting  theatrical  experience? 

As  you  know,  every  play  begins  as  a script.  The  playwright  conceives  characters, 
conflict,  and  a theme;  then  these  ideas  are  transformed  into  a script.  Once  the  script 
is  completed,  the  playwright  either  publishes  the  script  or  finds  a director  or 
producer  interested  in  the  play. 


That’s  a word  I’m  always  unclear  about.  Plays  and  movies 
always  have  directors  and  producers.  I know  what  the 
director  does,  but  I really  have  no  idea  about  a producer. 


You’re  not  alone.  Many  people  get  those  two 
roles  confused.  The  producer  basically  is  a 
business  manager;  his  or  her  job  is  to  find 
financing  for  the  play,  locate  a theatre  for  the 
rehearsals  and  performance,  arrange 
publicity,  and  hire  the  director,  designers, 
actors,  and  other  personnel.  The  producer  is 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  whole  production; 
the  director  is  somebody  the  producer  hires 
to  oversee  the  artistic  end  of  things. 
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If  you’ve  been  involved  in  putting  on  a live  dramatic  production,  you  should  be  very 
aware  of  just  how  complex  a job  it  is— and  how  much  potential  there  is  for  something 
to  go  wrong  at  every  turn.  While  only  experience  can  really  teach  you  the  logistical 
challenges  of  staging  a play,  it  might  be  helpful  to  lay  out  in  a very  simplified  form  the 
major  steps  involved  in  converting  a script  into  an  actual  performance. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  what  follows  is  a simplified  list  of  steps  that  you’d  likely  follow 
to  transform  a script  into  live  theatre.  This  list  is  adapted  from  one  presented  in  the 
English  Language  Arts  20-1  course  that  preceded  this  one.  If  you  took  that  course, 
consider  this  material  review  before  getting  farther  into  this  section. 

Find  a Director 


j 


director 


the  person  in 
charge  of  the 
artistic 

interpretation  of  a 
show  for  stage  or 
screen  and  who 
oversees  acting, 
lighting,  sound, 
and  rehearsals 


Begin  by  finding  a director  who  can  help  you 
bring  the  script  to  life.  The  playwright  is  the 
creator  of  the  script;  the  director  is  the  interpreter 
of  the  creation.  In  other  words,  the  director  is  the 
person  who  contributes  a unique  personal 
interpretation  of  the  playwright’s  dialogue  and 
stage  directions  and  puts  his  or  her  personal  stamp 
on  them.  The  director’s  interpretation  of  the  script 
will  be  different  from  anyone  else’s.  In  some  cases, 
the  director  and  playwright  work  together,  along 
with  the  cast,  to  finalize  the  action  and  words  in 
the  script. 


2.  The  plays  of  famous  writers  are  continuously  performed  all  over  the  world,  and 
in  some  cases  (the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance)  this  process  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries.  Yet  each  production  is  different— sometimes  remarkably 
so.  With  reference  especially  to  the  role  of  the  director,  explain  why  this  would 
be  true. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  128. 


stage  manager 


the  person  in 
charge  of  the 
physical/logistical 
aspects  of  staging 
a play  and  who 
helps  the  director 


props 


short  for 
properties— the 
objects  used  by 
actors  during  a 
dramatic 
presentation 


Find  a Stage  Manager 

After  you’ve  got  your  director,  the  next  job  is  usually  to  find  a stage  manager. 
This  person  will  work  with  the  director  and  will,  in  particular,  be  responsible  for 
tasks  such  as 

• locating  or  creating  the  props  needed  for  the  production 

• helping  set  the  rehearsal  schedule 

• prodding  the  cast  to  be  on  time  for  rehearsals 

• providing  the  right  amount  of  sympathy  when  nothing  is  going  right 
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Find  a Set  Designer 


set  designer 


the  person  in 
:harge  of  designing 
and  producing 
the  set(s)  and 
backdrop  (s)  needed 
for  a dramatic 
presentation 


he  scenery  used 
pn  stage  for  a 
heatrical 
presentation 


he  person  in 
harge  of  sound 
md  sound  effects 
n a drama 
)resentation 


he  person  in 
harge  of 
ostumes — and 
usually  makeup— 
n a dramatic 
iresentation 


people  who  move 
)rops,  raise  and 
ower  curtains,  and 
enerally  help  out 
)ehind  the  scenes 
n a dramatic 
presentation 


L 


Another  role  that  must  be  filled  early  on  is  that  of  the  set  designer — someone  who  will 
design  and  create  the  set  (or  sets}  and  backdrop  that  you  want  for  the  play.  Sometimes  a 
play  will  have  a single,  simple  set.  In  fact,  some  productions  opt  to  have  no  real  set  at 
all— just  a chair  or  two,  perhaps.  When  this  happens,  the  script  and  the  actors  bear  all 
the  responsibility  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  audience  and  holding  it  throughout  the 
play,  but  one  advantage  is  that  no  set  designer  is  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  plays  require  several  elaborate  sets  that  must  be  changed  from 
one  act  or  scene  to  another.  Once  you  have  a set  designer,  you  should  work  with  that 
person  to  design  and  build  the  sets  you’ll  need  for  your  play.  If  it’s  feasible — and 
necessary— you  might  also  hire  lighting,  sound,  and  costume  designers  as  well. 


— . __ 

You’ve  seen  how  complex  the  set  for  Death  of  a 
Salesman  is.  It  requires  little  change  as  the  play  moves 
along:  instead,  lighting  and  the  movements  of  the  actors 
indicate  scene  changes.  But  the  initial  set  construction 
would  present  quite  a challenge  for  a set  designer. 


Fill  Other  BehInd-the-Scenes  Positions 

The  next  task  to  be  done— with  the  help  of  the  stage  manager— is  to  assemble  the 
group  of  people  who  will  work  behind  the  scenes— such  as  the  lighting  technician, 
sound  technician,  costume  director,  and  stagehands. 

The  lighting  technician  is  a very  important  person  in  most  productions:  the  person 
who  does  this  job  has  to  have  a sound  knowledge  of  the  theatre’s  lighting  system 
and  its  capabilities.  The  lighting  technician  also  must  be  very  reliable;  if  the  lights 
don’t  go  on  and  off  when  they  should,  the  performance  is  doomed. 

You  may  or  may  not  need  someone  in  charge  of  sound;  in  a small  production,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a separate  sound  director. 

The  elaborateness  of  your  production  will  determine  your  need  for  stagehands  and  a 
costume  director,  but  most  productions  do  require  someone  in  charge  of  costumes 
and  several  people  helping  out  backstage. 


Select  the  Cast 

The  next  task,  normally  carried  out  in  consultation  with  the  director,  is  to  choose 
your  cast— the  actors  who  will  play  the  parts  in  the  play.  In  some  plays,  you  may 
have  one  actor  play  several  minor  parts,  but  it’s  best  to  use  different  actors  as 
much  as  possible. 


3.  Imagine  that  you’re  in  charge  of  putting  on  a major 
production  of  Death  of  a Salesman  and  you  have  the 
budget  to  hire  big-name  professional  actors.  Think 
of  the  actors  you’re  familiar  with— whether  they’re 
movie  stars  or,  if  you  attend  theatrical  performances 


in  your  community,  local  talent.  Who  would  you 
want  to  play  each  of  the  major  roles  in  Death  of  a 
Salesman'?  Explain  why  you  think  each  actor  you 
name  would  be  right  for  the  part. 


Begin  Rehearsals 

Once  you’ve  selected  all  your  personnel,  it’s  necessary  to  draw  up  a rehearsal 
schedule  and  begin  the  process  of  practising.  The  first  rehearsal  is  normally  a 
reading  of  the  whole  play.  Here  the  director— and  perhaps  the  producer  as  well- 
should  also  explain  to  the  cast  his  or  her  vision  of  the  play. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  divide  the  play  into  fairly  short  sections  and  rehearse 
different  ones  each  day.  When  cast  members  aren’t  in  the  sections  you’re  rehearsing 
at  a particular  time,  they  can  stay  home  and  learn  their  parts.  There’s  no  sense 
having  actors  hanging  around  when  they  don’t  have  anything  to  do. 

Part  of  the  rehearsal  process  is  deciding  how  and  when  each  actor  will  move  (called 
blocking  the  action)  and  how  the  actors  will  relate  to  the  set.  Many  of  these  decisions 
can  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  cast  members.  The  most  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  every  movement  needs  to  be  motivated;  that  is,  an  actor  needs  a 
reason  to  move  to  the  window,  to  pick  up  a cup  of  coffee,  to  scratch  her  nose.  By  this 
time,  your  sets  should  be  ready  so  that  your  actors  can  be  working  with  props  on  a 
completed  stage. 

In  the  early  rehearsals,  before  actors  have  had  time  to  memorize  their  parts,  they’ll  have 
to  read  them  from  scripts.  A director  shouldn’t,  however,  allow  this  to  go  on  too  long;  the 
sooner  the  lines  are  learned,  the  sooner  the  actors  can  focus  on  acting.  It’s  pretty  hard  to 
really  get  into  a part  and  interact  with  others  on  the  stage  when  you’re  reading. 
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If  you’re  directing,  you  should  let  your  actors  know 
when  you  want  them  to  have  their  lines  memorized 
(or,  to  use  theatrical  jargon,  when  they’re  to  be  “off 
book”) . As  director,  you’re  also  expected  to  instruct 
the  actors  in  how  you  want  them  to  deliver  their 
lines.  But  there  has  to  be  give  and  take  here  as  the 
actors  themselves  will  have  ideas  about  their 
characters.  Actors  and  director  must  work  together 
to  develop  characters;  their  visions  of  how  the 
characters  will  speak,  move,  and  behave  will  evolve 
together  as  rehearsals  progress. 

Remember  that  the  stage  directions  included  in  the  script  are  usually  meant  to  serve 
as  suggestions  only,  so  you  don’t  have  to  follow  them  exactly.  In  almost  every  case, 
you  can  change  them  to  suit  your  purposes.  Very  rarely  does  a playwright  insist  that 
stage  directions  never  be  changed. 

Work  Out  the  Sound  and  Lighting 

While  rehearsals  are  progressing,  you  should  be  working  with  the  sound  and  lighting 
people  to  decide  what  kind  of  music,  sound  effects,  and  light  you  want.  Long  before  the 
dress  rehearsal,  you’ll  have  to  have  lights  in  position  and  rehearse  with  them  in  place. 

Be  sure  to  test  the  lighting  thoroughly  before  the  dress  rehearsal.  A few  days  before  the 
play  opens,  you  and  the  cast,  along  with  the  lighting  people,  will  have  to  have  a lengthy 
session  in  the  theatre  to  set  the  lights  properly.  The  cast  members  will  get  into  their  usual 
positions  for  each  scene  while  the  lighting  technician  adjusts  the  lights— with  the  help  of 
ladders  and  other  equipment.  This  can  be  a tedious  process  that  involves  a good  deal  of 
experimenting  and  decision  making;  but  it’s  important  to  get  the  lighting  just  right  if  you 
don’t  want  shadows  and  glare  in  all  the  wrong  places. 


4.  Think  about  any  live  dramatic  presentations  that  you’ve  seen.  Did  you 
notice  the  ways  in  which  sound  and  lighting  were  used?  In  your  response, 
explain  why  these  two  elements  are  so  important.  Use  specific  examples 
from  plays  you’ve  seen. 

5.  a.  Explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Arthur  Miller  uses  sound  and 

lighting  in  Death  of  a Salesman. 

b.  Would  you  suggest  any  changes?  Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  128. 


Have  a Dress  Rehearsal 


The  last  thing  to  do  before  opening  night  is  to  invite  some  friends  to  your  dress 
rehearsal  in  order  to  see  how  your  play  works  before  a live  audience.  The  actors 
should  get  the  feel  of  performing  in  front  of  a live  audience  before  the  first  real 
performance  for  a paying  public.  Use  the  dress  rehearsal  to  correct  all  the  little 
mistakes  you  never  noticed  before  and  to  give  the  cast  an  audience  to  react  to.  For 
example,  audience  reactions  may  change  the  way  certain  lines  are  delivered,  thereby 
affecting  the  pacing  of  the  play.  A line  you  thought  was  funny  might  not  get  a 
reaction — and  vice  versa.  Knowing  this,  you  can  take  steps  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  scripts  and  your  actors. 

Have  Everything  in  Place 

On  opening  night,  you’ll  want  things  to  run  as  smoothly  as  possible.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  try  not  to  leave  anything  to  chance.  Have  all  your  props  in  place,  and  make 
sure  your  actors  arrive  early  and  have  help  getting  into  costume.  Makeup  people, 
lighting  and  sound  technicians,  stagehands — everybody  should  know  what  to  do  and 
be  where  they  should  at  the  right  times.  If,  despite,  all  your  efforts,  something  does 
go  wrong,  have  it  fixed  for  the  second  performance.  The  audience  might  forgive  a 
few  flubs  on  opening  night;  after  that,  they’re  harder  to  excuse. 

Of  course,  much  more  is  involved  in  putting  on  a play  than  these  few  steps,  but  they 
do  provide  a general  overview.  If  you’re  ever  in  a position  of  putting  on  a play,  you’ll 
be  surprised  at  just  how  much  work  it  is.  But  for  those  who  love  theatre,  it’s  a 
thrilling  experience. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5S 


Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  the  roles  of  the  different 
people  involved  in  producing  a live  performance  of  a play, 
which  one  interests  you  most?  If  you  were  to  participate  in 
a community  drama  production,  what  would  you  volunteer 
to  do?  If  you’ve  ever  taken  part  in  a stage  production,  what 
did  you  enjoy  doing  most?  What  did  you  enjoy  least? 
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GOING  FURTHER 


How  good  an  actor  are  you?  If  you  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing,  pick  a scene  from 
Death  of  a Salesman,  get  together  with  some  fellow  students  (or,  if  you’re 
studying  alone,  friends  or  family  members),  and  set  up  a reader’s  theatre.  Practise 
your  parts  until  you  feel  confident  of  your  interpretation;  then  either  present  your 
reading  before  a live  audience  or  record  it  on  audiotape  (or,  if  you  have  the 
necessary  equipment,  on  videotape) . It  should  be  fun,  and  it  will  certainly  help 
you  come  to  understand  your  character  more  thoroughly. 

Here  are  some  things  to  bear  in  mind  as  you  prepare  this  project: 

• Study  your  scene  thoroughly.  You  needn’t  memorize  your  part,  but  you 
must  know  it  well  enough  to  read  it  naturally  and  without  hesitation. 

• Practise  extensively  before  you  perform  or  record  yourselves.  Discuss  each 
other’s  parts  and  interpretations.  Invite  constructive  criticisms. 

• Try  to  understand  your  character’s  motivations.  Imagine  how  your  character 
would  think  and  talk.  Try,  as  much  as  possible,  to  become  your  character. 

• If  you’re  recording,  set  up  your  equipment  carefully  so  that  all  actors  have 
easy  access  to  a microphone.  Take  voice  tests  first  to  be  sure  no  one  is 
shouting,  whispering,  or  standing  too  close  to  or  far  from  the  mike. 

Of  course  if  you’re  working  alone,  you  could  really 
challenge  yourself  and  take  all  the  parts  involved  in 
your  scene. 

If  you  make  a recording,  be  sure  to  “publish”  your 
work  by  playing  the  recording  for  family  or  friends, 
and  ask  for  honest  feedback.  Actors  have  notoriously 
thin  skins  when  it  comes  to  criticism,  but  try  to  use 
any  positive  suggestions  to  improve  your  skills. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  some  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between 
novels  and  plays,  and  you’ve  looked  at  the  process  of  staging  a play.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you’ll  compare  live  dramatic  productions  and  films. 


Section  4:  Stage  and  Screen 
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esson  2:  Thinking  About  Movies 


Plays  and  Movies 


In  all  probability,  you  viewed  and  critiqued  movies  as  part  of  your  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  and  20-1  courses.  In  the  process,  you  should  have  thought  a lot  about  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  plays  and  films.  You  should  also  have  learned  a 
good  deal  about  what  goes  into  making  a movie.  If  you’re  lucky  enough  to  have 
attended  a school  with  the  facilities,  you  may  well  have  helped  produce  videos  of 
your  own — learning,  in  the  process,  the  various  techniques  available  to  filmmakers 
that  producers  of  live  theatre  simply  don’t  have  at  their  disposal. 

You  won’t  be  viewing  a feature  film  as  part  of  this  course;  however,  it’s  important 
while  studying  drama  to  think  about  dramatic  productions  made  for  the  cinema  or 
the  TV  screen.  You  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  methods  and  techniques  that 
movie  and  TV  producers  use  to  create  the  effects  they  want— effects  you’re  almost 
sure  to  be  familiar  with  but  that  you  may  not  have  thought  much  about. 

Most  or  all  of  this  material  may  be  review  for  you;  if  so,  go  over  it  quickly,  making 
sure  you’ve  mastered  the  concepts  before  moving  on. 
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1. 


To  get  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  this  investigation,  think  about  some  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  films  (and  television  shows)  and  live  plays. 
Construct  a chart  like  the  one  shown  here  and,  as  you  come  up  with  ideas,  fill 
them  in.  Work  with  a partner,  or  brainstorm  ideas  in  a group  if  possible.  The 
chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Films  and  Live  Theatre 

Similarities 

Differences 

f^oik  a/i£^  mecunt  to-  tue-  lUeou^,  mt  ^lead. 

PlcufA-  a/i£-  a llae- 

a44dleHce!  a/ient. 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  129. 


The  Effect  of  the  Camera 

As  you  filled  out  the  right-hand  column  of  your  chart  in  question  1,  no  doubt  the 
differences  that  struck  you  most  were  those  created  by  the  presence  of  the  camera  in 
the  production  of  films  and  television  shows.  The  camera  can  accomplish  so  much 
that  directors  and  actors  in  live  theatre  can  only  dream  about. 


I’ll  say.  I mean,  think  of  a close-up  of 
someone  breaking  into  tears,  for 
instance,  with  a quivering  lip  and 
moisture  around  the  eyes.  How  moving 
is  that!  You  just  can’t  do  that  on  a stage. 


Exactly.  And  that’s  why  in  the  past  stage  actors 
have  sometimes  seemed  to  overact;  they  had 
to  work  hard  to  convey  to  audiences  just  what 
emotions  they  were  feeling.  Today,  however, 
this  sort  of  overacting  has  gone  out  of  style — 
probably  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  films. 


And  speaking  of  what  the  camera 
can  accomplish,  don’t  forget  the 
good  stuff — like  car  chases.  You 
can’t  mount  a camera  on  a 
speeding  vehicle  in  a stage 
production,  but  you  can  in  a movie. 


Section  4:  Stage  and  Screen 


2.  Listed  here  are  three  obvious  effects  that  a camera  can  achieve  that  can’t  be 
accomplished  in  a live  production.  Think  about  each  one,  and  explain  how  a 
camera  can  achieve  these  effects.  Refer  to  pages  160  to  167  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  if  necessary. 

a.  establish  a sense  of  intimacy 

b.  affect  the  audience’s  perception  of  distance 

c.  alter  the  audience’s  perception  of,  and  feeling  about,  a person,  object,  or  event 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  130. 


cinematography 


motion-picture 

photography 


The  term  used  for  camera  work  in  film  is  cinematography.  The  effects  that  can  be 
achieved  through  effective  cinematography  can  be  stunning — or  so  subtle  you’re 
largely  unaware  of  them.  Whether  it’s  a movie  that  begins  with  sweeping  aerial 
footage  of  rugged  mountaintops  (accompanied  by  stirring  music— Wagner,  perhaps) 
or  a slight  tilt  of  a camera  to  create  an  off-balance  sensation,  cinematography  offers 
an  extraordinary  wealth  of  effects. 


tracking 


following  a moving 
subject  with  a 
camera,  perhaps 
mounted  on  a 
vehicle 


dollying 


moving  a camera 
mounted  on  wheels 
while  filming  a 
scene 


panning 


sweeping  a camera 
around  horizontally 
to  create  a 
sensation  of 
vastness  and 
speedy  movement 


swivelling  a camera 
up  and  down 
vertically  to 
amplify  the  height 
of  a person  or 
object 


I suppose  that  means  that  actors  can  get  a bit 
lazy.  I mean,  if  they  can  rely  on  music  and 
camera  work  to  create  the  mood  the  director  is 
after,  they  don’t  have  to  work  so  hard  themselves. 


Good  point.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  movie  actors 
don’t  work  as  hard  as  actors  in  live  theatre,  but  it  does 
mean  that  their  challenges  can  be  rather  different. 


As  you’ve  seen,  cinematographers  make  use  of  the  same  methods  that  regular 
photographers  use— like  low-angle  shots,  close-ups,  or  aerial  shots.  But  there  are 
even  more  possibilities  when  filming  with  a motion-picture  camxera.  Directors  may 
decide  to  film  scenes  from  a moving  plane  or  from  a camera  fixed  to  a car  or  a raised 
platform.  When  the  mounted  camera  follows  another  moving  object,  this  is  called 
tracking.  A camera  can  also  be  moved  closer  to  or  farther  from  the  subject  (dollying 
in  or  out)  as  action  is  occurring,  or  a camera  can  pan  a scene  before  focusing  on  a 
particular  object  or  person  in  that  scene.  A camera  can  also  be  swivelled  up  or  down 
to  magnify  the  height  of  a tall  object  or  person.  This  is  called  tilting. 

Another  trick  you’ve  almost  certainly  seen  is  changing 
the  focus  of  the  camera.  Perhaps  the  focus  begins  on 
something  in  the  foreground  while  the  background  is 
blurry;  then  the  background  shifts  into  focus,  revealing 
something  viewers  hadn’t  been  able  to  see  before.  And 
have  you  ever  seen  shots  filmed  from  directly  overhead 
or  some  other  unusual  perspective?  Scenes  like  these,  if 
not  overdone,  can  have  a strong  impact  on  viewers. 
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Yeah,  I’ve  noticed  that.  It’s 
become  a real  movie  cliche. 
And  usually,  of  course,  the 
sound  slows  down  too  and 
becomes  all  murky — or  else 
there’s  no  sound  at  all  for  a 
few  seconds.  That  can 
have  quite  an  impact. 


Another  trick  that  I see  a lot 
these  days — especially  on  TV 
commercials — is  to  have  the 
entire  scene  in  black  and  white 
except  for  one  or  two  objects 
— which  are  a brilliant  colour. 

It  really  emphasizes  those  objects, 
but  I think  it’s  being  overused. 


— 
Speaking  of  camera  techniques 
that  are  overdone,  have  you 
noticed  that  just  about  every 
movie  these  days  has  at  least 
one  scene  where  everything 
goes  into  slow  motion?  Usually 
it’s  when  there’s  some  especially 
fast  action,  and  I guess  the 
director  wants  to  increase  the 
impact  by  stretching  it  out. 


Remember  that  the  camera  is  always  used  purposefully  when  a movie  is  being 
filmed.  Camera  shots  are  planned  so  that  they’ll  achieve  a particular  purpose  or 
effect.  For  a quick  review  of  some  basic  filming  techniques,  see  pages  166  and  167 
of  The  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

The  Effect  of  Editing 


in  filmmaking, 
deciding  which 
shots  to  use  and 
how  to  arrange  the 
shots  that  have 
been  kept 


The  use  of  the  camera  is  one  major  difference  between  live  theatre  and  cinema; 
another  is  editing.  You’re  used  to  the  idea  of  editing  your  own  written  work;  it’s  an 
important  step  in  the  writing  process.  By  contrast,  actors  and  directors  of  live 
dramatic  productions  can’t  make  edits;  what  happens  on  the  stage  happens;  there’s 
no  going  back,  running  a spelling  and  grammar  check,  and  correcting  mistakes. 


Yeah,  I saw  a play  once  where  this 
actress  took  off  a shoe  and  threw  it  at 
some  guy.  I guess  she  was  supposed 
to  quickly  pick  it  up  on  her  way  off  the 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  but 
she  couldn’t  find  it — and  she  needed 
it  for  her  next  scene.  She  started 
ad-libbing  lines  about  not  being  able 
to  find  her  shoe,  and  all  the  actors 
started  looking  and  keeping  up  this 
ad-libbed  dialogue  till  they  found  it. 


improvise  lines  on 
the  spot 


That  shows  real  presence 
of  mind;  it’s  not  easy  to 
cover  up  when  things  go 
wrong  during  a live 
performance.  But  if  that 
happened  when  filming 
the  scene,  they’d  just 
shoot  it  over — and  maybe 
save  the  footage  for  the 
blooper  reel. 


Section  4:  Stage  and  Screen 


splice 


join  two  pieces 
of  film 


split  screen 


a television  or 
movie  screen 
divided  into  two 
or  more  parts,  each 
with  its  own  shots 


superimpose 


put  one  shot  on  top 
of  another  on  the 
same  screen  so  that 
both  show  at  the 
same  time 


e 


a line  that  sweeps 
across  a screen 
erasing  one  scene 
and  introducing 
another 


a transition 
between  two  shots 
whereby  the  first 
image  gradually 
fades  away  while 
the  second 
gradually  appears 
to  replace  it 


fade-in 


a gradual  change 
from  a dark,  blank 
screen  to  a bright 
one  as  a picture 
appears 


fade-out 


a gradual  change 
from  a picture  to  a 
dark,  blank  screen 


Whenever  a movie  is  filmed,  a great  deal  more  footage  is  taken  than  ends  up  in  the 
final  version  of  the  film.  Sometimes  a scene  is  shot  over  and  over,  but  only  one 
version  is  used.  Sometimes  parts  of  one  will  be  spliced  onto  parts  of  others  to  create 
the  final  version  of  the  scene. 

Frequently  the  director  and  others  involved  in  editing  decide  not  to  use  whole 
scenes;  and  sometimes  those  are  the  scenes  that  actors  liked  best.  It’s  a cliche  among 
actors  that  some  of  their  best  work  ends  up  “on  the  cutting-room  floor.”  Sometimes 
actors  in  a film  are  as  surprised  as  anyone  at  the  final  product;  they  don’t  always 
understand  the  director’s  vision  of  the  movie  until  the  editing  is  complete  and  the 
final  copy  made. 


When  a film  is  edited,  two  shots  can  be  placed  on 
the  screen  side  by  side  (called  a split  screen),  or 
one  can  be  superimposed  on  the  other.  Camera 
shots  can  be  distinctly  cut  to  create  a sharp 
separation  between  shots  or  blurred  to  blend 
together.  Sometimes  a wipe  is  used  to  erase  one  | 
shot  and  introduce  another;  at  other  times,  a 
dissolve  blends  one  shot  neatly  into  the  next  one. 
Sometimes  a director  will  use  techniques  like  a 
fade-in  or  a fade-out  to  move  from  one  scene  to 
another.  Putting  scenes  into  slow  motion  is  another  L- 
editing  trick — one  mentioned  previously. 

3.  You’re  certainly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  using  transitional  devices  to  make 
connections  between  ideas  when  you  write,  thereby  creating  a feeling  of 
coherence  in  a written  text.  Just  as  you  use  transitional  devices  to  make  for  a 
smooth  progression  from  point  to  point  as  you  write,  filmmakers  use  techniques 
like  dissolves  and  wipes  to  progress  neatly  from  scene  to  scene. 

Today,  many  methods  are  available  to  directors  and  film  editors  to  create  effective  E 
transitions.  In  fact,  with  modern  computer  technology,  it  sometimes  seems  that  every  _ 
new  film  brings  with  it  a new  variety  of  transitional  devices.  j 

a.  Think  of  shows  you’ve  seen  lately  and  make  a list  of  some  of  the  transitional 
devices  you’ve  spotted.  This  would  be  a good  activity  to  work  on  with  a 
study  partner. 

b.  Now  think  of  live  theatre;  use  Death  of  a Salesman  as  an  example.  How  does 
Arthur  Miller  achieve  neat  and  smooth  transitions  from  scene  to  scene  in  his 
play? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  130. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


To  investigate  filmmakers’  transitional  devices  a bit  further,  turn  to  your  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment 
“Strengthening  Coherence  Through  Effective  Transitions.”  Note  that  you  may 
have  watched  this  same  segment  when  taking  ELA  20-1. 


Sound,  Lighting,  and  Special  Effects 


special  effects 


visual  and/or 
sound  elements 
added  to  create 
illusions  in  movies 


sound  track 


the  part  of  a movie 
film  that  carries  the 
sound;  the  sound, 
especially  music, 
that  occurs  on  this 
track 


Something  that  live  theatrical  productions  have  in 
common  with  film  is  the  use  of  lighting,  music, 
and  sound  effects.  You’ve  seen  how  Arthur  Miller 
used  lighting  and  music  to  create  mood  and 
indicate  changes  in  place  and  time  in  Death  of  a 
Salesman.  If  you  haven’t  seen  much  live  theatre, 
you’d  likely  be  amazed  at  the  effects  that  can  be 
achieved  with  lighting;  but  naturally  the  use  of 
music  and  sound  effects,  lighting,  and,  above  all, 
special  effects  is,  as  a rule,  more  extensive  in  film 
than  on  the  stage. 

Some  plays  are,  of  course,  musicals,  and  a live  orchestra  can  fill  the  theatre  with 
music  for  much  of  the  performance;  but  not  many  plays  can  use  background  music 
to  create  mood  the  way  movies  can.  Most  movies  today  use  music  so  extensively 
that  viewers  are  often  unaware  that  it’s  there— until,  perhaps,  it  stops,  thereby 
creating  an  eerily  empty  feeling.  Sometimes  popular  songs  or  classical  pieces  are 
used  in  a sound  track;  other  times  a score  is  written  specifically  for  a movie.  Such  a 
score  can  become  the  musical  theme  that  an  audience  associates  with  a film  long 
after  they’ve  seen  it.  A thematic  melody  can  become  a musical  motif,  repeating  over 
and  over  at  intervals  throughout  a film. 


4.  Can  you  think  of  any  musical  themes  from  films  that  you  associate  strongly  with 
the  movies  in  which  they  occurred?  Try  to  name  a few. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  131. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Good  directors  use  silence — as  well  as  sound— to  create  mood.  Many 
foreign-made  films  especially  make  far  less  use  of  music  than  North  American 
movies  do;  and  the  absence  of  background  sound  can  create  an  intensity  of 
feeling  that  music  disguises.  Some  North  Americans  find  some  foreign  films 
disconcerting  because  of  their  frequent  refusal  to  rely  on  music  to  create  mood. 

As  you  watch  films,  try  to  become  aware  of  the  directors’  choices  when  it  comes 
to  music  and  silence.  How  frequently  is  silence  used  in  the  movies  you  watch? 
What  is  the  impact  on  viewers?  If  you  can,  try  watching  a few  foreign-made 
movies,  and  pay  attention  to  the  directors’  use  of  background  silence. 


Are  you  by  any  chance  one  of  those  people  who 
watch  movies  principally  for  the  special  effects? 

A generation  or  so  back,  that  question  wouldn’t 

?have  made  a lot  of  sense.  Yes,  some  movies  did 

have  primitive  special  effects,  but  they  were  usually 
few  and  far  between  and  seldom  carried  the  movie 
by  themselves.  With  today’s  computer-generated 
graphics,  however,  the  movie-going  public  has  come 
to  expect  stunning  effects — at  least  in  some  sorts  of 
films.  Action  movies  often  employ  stunt  people  along  with  computer  programmers 
to  create  effects  that,  for  some  members  of  the  audience  at  least,  make  the  whole 
movie-going  experience  worthwhile.  Would  any  of  the  Lord  of  the  Rings  or  Star  Wars 
movies  have  had  much  appeal  without  their  special  effects?  This  is  one  area  where 
live  theatre  and  cinema  have  definitely  parted  company. 


dub 


provide  a film  with 
music,  sound 
effects,  or  a new 
dialogue,  usually 
in  a different 
language 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  like  movies  that  are  heavy  on  special  effects?  Or  do  you,  perhaps,  prefer 
romantic  comedies?  When  you  go  to  the  movie-rental  outlet,  do  you  head  for  the 
action-adventure  section,  the  sci-fi  shelves,  or,  perhaps,  the  horror  department? 

Think  about  the  sorts  of  movies  you  most  like  to  watch,  and  ask  yourself  what  it 
is  that  attracts  you  to  films  like  these.  Then  make  a resolution  that  the  next  time 
you  get  a chance  you’ll  deliberately  watch  a movie  that’s  of  a different  sort  than 
your  regular  fare.  You  might  even  try  a serious  drama  or  a foreign  film  that  has 
subtitles  or  is  dubbed  in  English.  Just  as  you  expanded  your  childhood  eating 
habits  when  your  caregivers  introduced  you  (often  against  your  will)  to  new 
foods,  the  only  way  you’ll  ever  expand  your  taste  in  movies  is  to  experiment  a 
bit.  Who  knows?  You  just  may  be  surprised  to  discover  some  wonderful  films 
out  there  that  you  weren’t  previously  aware  of. 
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Turning  a Play  into  a Film 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  thinking  about  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  creating  a movie  is  different  from 
creating  a live  theatrical  performance.  But  sometimes 
a movie  is  made  out  of  a popular  play;  as  you’ve 
seen,  two  major  film  versions  of  Death  of  a Salesman 
have  been  made. 

Whenever  this  happens,  the  producer  and  director 
must  make  a number  of  choices.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  want  to  be  true  to  the  original  script  and  the 
playwright’s  vision;  but  on  the  other,  they  may  not 
want  the  movie  to  look  like  a stage  play  that  has  been  filmed. 

For  example,  they  might  add  music,  use  different  methods  of  indicating  time  and 
place,  introduce  action  to  break  up  intensive  dialogue— even  if  it’s  only  a walk  down 
a street  or  a ride  in  a car,  use  a variety  of  camera  shots  (including  long  shots, 
panning,  and  tracking  shots),  and  even  set  scenes  in  different  locales  for  contrast. 

5.  Imagine  you’re  producing  a film  version  of  Death  of  a Salesman.  Suggest  some  of 
the  choices  you  might  make  to  turn  this  play,  written  for  a stage,  into  an  effective 
film.  If  you  can,  work  with  a group  or  a partner  on  this  one  and  bounce  ideas  off 
each  other. 

Of  course,  if  you’ve  seen  a movie  version  of  the  play,  it  will  be  harder  to  come 
up  with  original  ideas  for  this  question;  in  this  case,  think  about  the  decisions 
the  moviemakers  made  and  analyse  them  for  their  effectiveness.  Are  they  the 
same  choices  you  would  have  made? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  131. 


In  Lesson  2,  you’ve  compared  film  production  to  live  performances.  You’ve 
considered  some  of  the  challenges  that  filmmakers  must  face  as  well  as  the 
advantages  they  have  over  those  who  work  in  live  theatre. 

In  Lesson  3 you’ll  turn  your  attention  to  the  production  of  scripts— for  both 
stage  and  screen. 


esson  3:  The  Script  and  the  Screenplay 


r 


Writing  Dialogue 


Have  you  ever  paid  close  attention  to 
the  way  people  talk  with  each  other?  If 
you  have,  you’ll  have  noticed  that  they 
frequently  don’t  speak  in  full  sentences 
and  almost  never  in  paragraphs.  Much 
conversation  involves  minor  sentences 
—which,  you’ll  recall  from  Module  3, 
are  groupings  of  words  that  act  as 
sentences  even  though  they  lack 
subjects  and  predicates. 

For  many  writers,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  skills  to  master  is  the  ability 
to  write  authentic-sounding  dialogue. 
Dialogue  that’s  written  according  to 
the  normal  rules  of  grammar  and 
usage  (matters  of  correctness)  sounds 
stiff  and  unnatural;  people  just  don’t 
talk  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
totally  natural  conversation  would 
have  so  many  urns  and  ahs  and  pauses 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  read.  The 
art  lies  in  being  able  to  write  dialogue 
that  sounds  natural  but  still  moves 
along  with  some  speed. 


Not  convinced?  Throughout  this  course,  you’ve  read  many  dialogues  simulating 
classroom  discussions.  While  some  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  students  speak 
casually  and  informally,  these  dialogues  by  no  means  reflect  the  sort  of  conversation 
that  would  really  occur  in  a classroom.  As  a student  who  has  likely  been  in  a good 
many  classrooms,  chances  are  that  you’ve  felt  this  whenever  you’ve  read  one  of 
these  dialogues.  Ms.  Kim’s  students  always  seem  to  have  just  the  right  questions 
and  answers,  don’t  they?  And  they  always  articulate  them  so  well. 


Following  is  what  a real  classroom  might  actually  sound  like.  You  can  see  that  while 
a dialogue  of  this  sort  wouldn’t  have  much  teaching  value,  it  does  sound  more 
authentic.  It  has  verisimilitude. 
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Ms.  Kim:  Did  anyone  notice  any  symbolism  while  reading  this  scene?  Carmen,  how 
about  you? 


Carmen:  [long  pause)  Uh,  not  really. 

Ms.  Kim:  Tyson,  what  about  you? 

Tyson:  Me? 

Ms.  Kim:  Yes,  Tyson,  you. 

Tyson:  [pause]  Could  you  repeat  the  question,  please? 

Ms.  Kim:  [annoyed]  Levi,  did  you  spot  any  symbolism? 

Levi:  Well,  uh.  I’m  not  sure,  [pauses;  looks  around]  Maybe  that  stuff  about  the  woods 
burning?  I dunno.  1 wasn’t  really  thinking  about  it. 

Ms.  Kim:  Fiona? 

Fiona:  [looking  uncomfortable;  long  pause]  The  woods  are  burning? 

Doesn’t  this  sound  a bit  more  like  real  classroom  discussion?  And  did  you  spot  the 
minor  sentences? 

1.  How  many  minor  sentences  did  you  pick  out  in  the  speakers’  lines  in  that  short 
exchange?  Identify  them  all. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  132. 


Of  course,  a classroom  situation  is  already  artificial.  Normally,  a teacher  asks  a 
question  and  students  respond — or  vice  versa.  In  a more  natural  setting,  people 
use  slang,  interrupt  each  other,  make  interjections,  talk  to  several  people  at  once, 
get  sidetracked— the  list  goes  on  and  on.  As  you’ve  already  read,  people  who  write 
stories  and  plays  must  strive  for  authenticity,  but  they  don’t  want  to  bore  their 
readers  or  viewers  to  death.  Being  able  to  write  dialogue  that  sounds  authentic 
but  keeps  the  plot  moving  along  takes  real  skill  and  lots  of  practice. 


Section  4:  Stage  and  Screen 


When  writers  write  dialogue,  they  have  to  learn  to  abandon  some  of  the  normal 
conventions  of  correct  grammar.  Casual  dialogue  is  just  about  the  most  informal 
use  of  language  there  is,  and  when  it’s  put  into  print,  sometimes  the  rules  just  don’t 
apply.  That  doesn’t  mean  the  rules  should  all  be  abandoned;  it  just  means  that  if 
there’s  a conflict  between  a rule  and  an  authentic  way  of  speaking,  you  should  go 
with  authenticity. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  5T 


Practise  some  dialogue  writing  now.  Try  to  re-create  a short  conversation  you’ve 
had — or  that  you’ve  heard — recently  or,  if  you  want  to  be  more  creative,  come  up 
with  something  original.  Try  to  have  it  sound  as  authentic  as  possible.  If  you  can, 
get  together  a friend  or  two  and  record  it  as  a conversation  and  then  listen  to  it. 
Does  it  sound  realistic? 


If  you’re  interested  in  writing  dialogue,  try  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  really  paying  attention  to  the  way 
different  people  converse  in  different  situations. 
Try  to  train  your  ear  to  the  way  they  really 
express  themselves.  Then  practise  writing  short 
dialogues.  This  may  require  a good  deal  of 
“unlearning”  things  you’ve  been  taught  in  English 
language  arts  classes  over  the  years. 


While  it’s  sometimes  necessary  to  modify  some  of  the  rules  when  writing  authentic 
dialogue,  it’s  also  true,  as  you  should  well  know,  that  writing  dialogue  in  a work  like 
a story  or  novel  has  rules  of  its  own.  Here’s  a quick  review  of  the  main  rules  and 
guidelines  for  writing  effective  dialogue  anywhere  that  a script  format  (as  in  a play) 
isn’t  being  used. 

• Normally,  you  should  begin  a new  paragraph  for  each  new  speaker.  This 
signals  to  readers  that  a new  person  is  talking. 

• Put  quotation  marks  around  all  spoken  words — but  not  usually  around  words 
that  characters  are  thinking.  When  writing  conversation,  put  the  quotation 
marks  after  the  comma,  period,  exclamation  mark,  or  question  mark. 


tag 


cl  short  phrase 
indicating  the 
speaker  in  a 
dialogue 


• Capitalize  normally,  but  make  sure  the  first  word  in  each  speech  has  a capital 
letter. 

• Use  tags  as  required  to  identify  the  person  speaking— phrases  like  “Jason 
added”  or  “Chantal  asked  innocently.”  Try  to  vary  your  verbs  (don’t  keep 
repeating  “she  said/he  said”)  and  don’t  overdo  the  adverbs  (“Mei  agreed 
angrily,”  “Darcy  shouted  hoarsely,”  “Tamar  mused  thoughtfully”). 
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• Don’t  use  tags  all  the  time.  Sometimes,  especially  if 
the  dialogue  consists  of  many  short  responses,  it’s 
better  to  skip  the  tags  and  trust  your  readers  to  keep 
track  of  who’s  speaking.  This  is  especially  true  if  only 
two  people  are  involved. 

• Dialogue  can  become  tedious  on  its  own.  Interject  a 
sentence  or  two  every  now  and  again  to  indicate 
actions  that  are  going  on.  After  all,  people  usually  talk 
when  they’re  doing  something — even  if  it’s  only 
gesturing  or  changing  facial  expressions. 


Here’s  an  example  of  a dialogue  as  it  might  appear  in  a work  of  fiction.  It  shows 
each  of  the  rules  and  guidelines  at  work. 


Austin’s  father  worked  hard  to  regain  his  composure.  When  he  eventually  spoke,  his 
voice  trembled  with  anger. 

“And  just  where  were  you  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning?”  he  almost  shouted. 

Austin  looked  at  the  floor;  then  he  looked  at  his  father.  Finally,  he  spoke.  “Nowhere,” 
he  replied  in  a voice  that  was  barely  audible.  “Just  hanging  with  the  guys.” 

“Until  almost  dawn?!”  his  father  thundered.  “Without  so  much  as  a telephone  call  to 
let  your  parents  know  you  were  OK?  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  you  put  your  mother 
and  me  through  while  you  were  out  having  fun?” 

Austin  glanced  over  at  his  mother  sitting  quietly  in  her  chair.  He  had  to  admit  that  she 
looked  like  someone  who  had  sat  up  all  night.  How,  he  wondered,  had  he  been  so 
thoughtless. 

“I’m  sorry!”  he  blurted  out.  I didn’t  realize  it  was  so  late.  I was  having  fun  and  the  time 
flew  by.  And  when  I realized  what  time  it  was,  I was  afraid  to  wake  you  guys  up  with 
a phone  call.” 

“You  were  afraid,”  repeated  his  father  incredulously,  “to  wake  us  up!  How  in  your 
wildest  dreams  did  you  ever  imagine  that  we’d  be  asleep?” 

2.  Find  an  exchange  in  Death  of  a Salesman  that  involves  a number  of  short 
speeches  with  frequent  changes  in  speaker.  Imagine  that  you’re  converting  the 
play  into  a dialogue  in  a story.  Write  out  the  dialogue  complete  with  punctuation 
and  formatting,  tags,  and  descriptive  sentences. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  132. 
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The  Script 


the  voice  of  an 
unseen  narrator  in 
a movie  or  on  a 
television  show 


Playwrights  face  the  same  major  challenge  faced  by  novelists  and  story  writers— 
creating  dialogue  that  sounds  authentic  while  conveying  enough  information  to 
move  the  action  along.  Like  fiction  writers,  playwrights  use  dialogue  to  develop 
character,  create  suspense,  advance  plot,  and  evoke  mood;  but  while  fictionists  have 
other  tools  at  their  disposal  to  do  these  things,  playwrights  have  to  do  almost  all  of  it 
with  dialogue  and  action  alone  (with  a bit  of  help  from  lighting  and  other  technical 
means).  Whatever  playwrights  want  their  audiences  to  know  has  to  come  out  in 
what  their  characters  say  and  do. 


There  are  some  exceptions  to  that.  I’ve  seen  plays  where 


Because  plays  consist  solely  of  dialogue  accompanied  by  some  action,  playwrights 
have  to  be  especially  attuned  to  the  subtleties  of  authentic-sounding  speech.  Slang, 
colloquialisms,  accents,  and  the  normal  speech  pattern  of  interruptions,  hesitations, 
and  repetitions  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  playwrights.  Of  course,  actors  and  directors 
can  work  wonders  to  breathe  life  and  authenticity  into  a script,  but  if  the  original 
writing  is  stiff  and  unnatural,  a play  will  have  little  chance  of  ever  being  successful. 


the  voice  of  an 
unseen  narrator  in 
a movie  or  on  a 
television  show 


3.  Take  a look  at  the  dialogue  in  Death  of  a Salesman. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  written  over  fifty  years 
ago,  how  successful  do  you  think  Miller  was  in 
capturing  the  way  people  really  do  talk  to  one  another? 


Try  to  point  out  specific  examples  to  back  up  your 
ideas. 
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Having  just  read  a play,  you  should  be  very  familiar  with  the  conventions  of 
script  writing.  But  in  case  you  weren’t  thinking  much  about  this  sort  of  thing  as  you 
were  reading,  here’s  a quick  review: 

• Normally  in  modern  plays,  characters’  names  appear  before 
their  lines  in  upper-case  letters  followed  by  a colon. 

• Normally  in  modern  plays,  stage  directions  are  given  in 
italics.  Usually,  they’re  enclosed  in  parentheses,  but  not 
always.  In  the  Penguin  version  of  Death  of  a Salesman, 
parentheses  aren’t  used. 

• Stage  directions,  especially  appearing  just  before  a character 
speaks,  are  often  written  as  phrases,  as  in  this  example: 


Adam:  [getting  up  quickly)  What’s  going  on  here? 


At  other  times,  stage  directions  are  more  elaborate  and  can  appear  as 
sentences  or  even  paragraphs.  Here’s  an  example: 


Tiffany:  I heard  you!  [She  walks  slowly  to  the  cupboard  and  pulls  out  a 
gun.  Lights  fade.)  I heard  you.  [louder)  I — said — I — heard — you! 


• Some  stage  directions  that  apply  to  no  particular  speaker  (for  example.  Knock 
at  the  door)  can  occur  between  speeches.  Frequently,  elaborate  stage  directions 
are  used  at  the  beginning  of  a new  scene  to  describe  the  set. 

There’s  a good  deal  of  variation  in  the  way  playwrights  present  their  stage  directions, 
but  if  you  follow  these  basic  principles,  you’ll  be  safe.  If  in  doubt,  use  Death  of  a 
Salesman  as  a model.  There’s  also  a good  deal  of  variation  in  the  extent  to  which 
playwrights  make  use  of  stage  directions  at  all.  Some  playwrights  give  actors  and 
directors  elaborate  instructions  in  their  stage  directions  about  how  they  want  things 
done.  Others  give  very  few  and  leave  this  sort  of  interpretation  almost  entirely  up  to 
those  putting  on  the  play.  Shakespeare,  the  most  famous  playwright  of  all,  rarely 
does  more  in  his  stage  directions  than  indicate  when  actors  enter  and  exit  the  stage. 

4.  Look  at  the  stage  directions  for  Death  of  a Salesman.  Would  you  classify  them  as 
fairly  elaborate  or  fairly  sparse?  Suggest  a reason  for  Arthur  Miller’s  decision  as 
to  the  sort  of  stage  directions  he  wrote. 


A 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  133. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


One  interesting  thing  about  the  structure  of  Death  of  a Salesman  is  that  the 
playwright  generally  shows  us,  rather  than  tells  us  about,  scenes  that  have  taken 
place  earlier  but  are  important  for  understanding  the  play.  Viewers,  for  instance, 
don’t  hear  about  Biff  catching  Willy  and  Miss  Francis  together;  they  see  it. 


Miller  does,  though,  make  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A notable  example  is  the 
scene  between  Biff  and  Bill  Oliver.  The  audience  doesn’t  see  it  take  place;  rather, 
they  hear  about  it  later  at  the  restaurant  when  Biff  relates  it  to  Happy.  This  is 

rather  unexpected  since  this  is  such  a pivotal 
scene;  it’s  here  that  Biff  first  “realized  what  a 
ridiculous  lie”  his  life  had  been.  This  was  the  big 
moment  of  revelation  that  changed  Biff’s  life. 
Probably  the  reason  for  Miller’s  decision  is  that 
he  wanted  Biff  to  explain  what  he  was  thinking 
and  feeling  at  the  time— and  this  meant 
narration. 


i A I'',: 
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Imagine  you’re  Arthur  Miller  working  at  the 
revision  stage  of  writing  Death  of  a Salesman 
and  that  you’ve  decided  to  go  back  and  write  in 
this  actual  scene.  Reread  Biff’s  account  of  it 
(page  104  of  the  Penguin  version};  then  write  the 
dialogue  between  Biff  and  Oliver,  complete  with 
stage  directions.  Try  to  be  true  to  Biff’s 
character— and  come  up  with  a plausible 
personality  for  Bill  Oliver. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


Scripting  for  Film 


The  Screenplay 


screenplay 


a script,  written  for 
a film  or  television 
production,  that 
includes  camera 
shots  as  well  as 
dialogue,  action, 
and  audio 


shooting  script 


screenplay 


Movies,  like  plays,  begin  life  as  scripts.  Sometimes  a movie  may  begin  as  a script 
intended  for  a play;  in  this  case,  it  must  be  adapted  for  the  screen.  Writers  who 
create  or  adapt  scripts  for  movies  (or  television)  have  to  take  different  things  into 
account  than  do  those  who  write  strictly  for  the  stage.  They  must  consider  each 
camera  shot  as  well  as  what  actors  are  doing  and  saying.  A script  that  includes  all 
this  is  generally  called  a screenplay  or  a shooting  script. 
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The  conventions  for  writing  film  scripts  vary.  Often  a two-column  format  is  used.  On  one 
side  are  the  speeches,  sound  effects,  and  music,  while  on  the  other  side  are  suggestions  for 
camera  shots  and  characters’  actions.  In  other  words,  one  side  deals  with  audio  and  the 
other  video.  Directors  may  adapt  and  change  ideas  as  the  movie  is  filmed,  but  at  least  a 
script  of  this  sort  provides  a preliminary  mapping  out  of  the  film  or  television  show. 

Here’s  an  example  of  what  a simple  screenplay  for  a few  lines  in  Death  of  a Salesman 
might  look  like  for  a film  adaptation  of  the  play.  The  lines  are  taken  from  the  scene  in 
Act  2 where  Howard  fires  Willy. 


Medium  shot  of  Willy  behind  Howard’s  desk. 

Willy:  Ha!  Howard!  Howard!  Howard! 

Willy  leaps  with  fright. 

Background  sound  of  tape  recorder;  chUdish, 
nasal  repetition  of  capital  cities. 

Camera  pans  quickly  to  office  door.  Howard 
rushes  into  room. 

Howard;  What  happened? 

Camera  zooms  out  slightly  for  a medium  shot 
of  Willy  and  Howard  behind  the  desk.  Willy 
points  at  machine. 

Willy:  Shut  it  off!  Shut  it  off! 

Howard  quickly  pulls  plug  on  machine. 

Tape-recorder  sound  stops. 

Howard:  Look,  Willy  . . . 

Close-up  shot  of  Willy.  Presses  hands  to  eyes. 

Medium  shot  of  Howard  and  Willy.  Willy  starts 
to  walk  out.  Howard  stops  him. 

Willy:  I gotta  get  myself  some  coffee.  I’ll  get 
some  coffee  . . . 

Howard  starts  to  roll  up  cord. 

Howard:  Willy,  look  . . . 

Willy:  I’ll  go  to  Boston. 

Howard  puts  hand  on  Willy’s  shoulder. 

Howard:  Willy,  you  can’t  go  to  Boston  for  us. 

Willy;  Why  can’t  I go? 

Close-up  shot  of  Howard. 

Howard:  I don’t  want  you  to  represent  us.  I’ve 
been  meaning  to  tell  you  for  a long  time  now. 

Willy:  Howard,  are  you  firing  me? 

Howard:  I think  you  need  a good  long  rest,  Willy. 

Close-up  shot  of  Willy,  stricken. 

Willy:  Howard — 

Howard:  And  when  you  feel  better,  come  back, 
and  we’ll  see  if  we  can  work  something  out. 

Willy:  But  I gotta  earn  money,  Howard.  I’m  in 
no  position  to — ’ 

' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by  permission  of 
Viking  Penguin,  a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 


Section  4:  Stage  and  Screen 
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5.  a.  If  you  were  directing  a film  version  of  this  scene,  what  mood  would  you 
want  to  predominate? 

b.  Bearing  in  mind  your  response  to  the  preceding  question,  what  decisions 
would  you  make  about  lighting  and  music? 

c.  Would  you  suggest  any  changes  or  additions  to  the  instructions  in  the 
screenplay?  If  so,  explain  them  and  give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  133. 


Of  course,  the  styles  of  shooting  scripts  vary  a good  deal.  The  example  that  follows  shows 
most  of  the  original  draft  script  for  one  of  the  multimedia  segments  you  might  have 
watched  in  Module  3.  Note  how  this  script  includes  a third  column  on  the  left  indicating 
each  scene  change  while  the  Visual  column  makes  no  mention  of  camera  shots. 


Screen 

Visual 

Audio 

7.1 

Three  students  are  gathered  at  one  of 
their  homes.  They  are  looking  at  a one 
page  fold-out  style  brochure  for  the 
town  of  Rutherford,  Alberta.  (The 
cover  will  have  to  be  designed  as 
Rutherford  doesn’t  exist.) 

student  1 

I’m  going  to  like  this  CTS  project.  It’s 
the  first  time  we  get  to  do  something 
for  a real  client! 

Student  2 

I can  tell  why  the  information  officer 
wants  to  update  this  brochure.  It’s 
definitely  blah. 

Student  3 starts  to  study  his/her  notes. 

Student  3 

Let’s  go  over  Mr.  Ling’s  notes  again. 
[pause)  Okay,  he  wants  it  to  be 
brighter  and  more  attractive — can’t 
argue  with  that! 

Blue  Screen  as  the  student  imagines  a 
throng  of  grinning  people. 

Student  1 

And  it  should  incorporate  a site  map. 
Plus,  he  wants  it  to  be  more  “tourist 
friendly”. 

Student  2 flips  through  the  brochure. 

Student  2 

I know  where  he’s  coming  from  there! 
This  doesn’t  show  enough  points  of 
interest  or  describe  any  events! 

Student  1 glances  over  at  the 
computer  in  the  corner,  thinking. 

Student  1 

It’s  going  to  be  a big  job.  Maybe  we 
should  be  thinking  about  other  ways 
to  deliver  the  information. 
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7.1 

(Cont’d) 

Student  3 

What  other  ways? 

Still  in  the  student’s  home.  CU  of  the 
computer  the  student  was  looking  at. 

Student  1 

Like  maybe  getting  into  the  2P* 
century.  A lot  of  people  planning  trips 
are  really  into  the  web.  I think  Mr. 
Ling  would  get  more  bang  for  his  buck 
with  a tourism  website. 

Blue  screen  illustrations  of  various 
tourism-type  web  shots. 

Student  3 

Okay,  let’s  think  about  that.  I agree 
it’s  a medium  that  a lot  of  people 
prefer.  Mostly  because  they  can  just 
go  to  their  computer  instead  of  writing 
in  for  brochures. 

Student  2 

And  we  could  still  provide  the  kind  of 
text  Mr.  Ling  wants.  Plus  add  pictures 
and  the  site  map. 

Student  1 

A website  will  take  time  and  money. 
But  so  will  redoing  the  brochure. 

Blue  screen:  Student  imagines  a stack 
of  brochures  versus  a single  computer 
screen. 

Student  3 

The  town  won’t  have  the  expense  of 
publishing  a bunch  of  new  brochures. 
Once  the  web  is  up,  it’s  up.  And, 
making  changes  afterward  is  easy. 

Student  2 

I think  a website  is  the  best  choice.  Let’s 
put  together  a proposal  comparing  the 
two  and  take  it  to  Mr.  Ling. 

7.2 

The  students  are  in  the  school 
cafeteria,  looking  jubilant. 

Student  2 

He  went  for  it!  Now  all  we  have  to  do 
is  [long  pause,  sobering  face)  do  it. 

The  students  are  still  in  the  school 
cafeteria,  now  much  more  reflective. 
Student  grabs  a pen  and  paper  and 
starts  scribbling. 

Student  1 

What  do  we  have  and  what  do  we  need? 

Student  3 

We  need  to  find  out  if  the  images  and 
text  from  the  brochure  are  still  in 
digital  form. 

mi 
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7.2 

(Cont’d) 

Student  2 

I hope  so.  And  maybe  we  can  scan 
images  from  the  newspaper  or  town 
archives. 

Student  1 

And  if  none  of  that  works,  there’s 
always  the  other  option,  [pause]  Start 
from  scratch. 

Group  groans. 

7.3 

The  students  are  in  the  audio-visual 

Student  1 

centre  at  school. 

Okay,  we  have  the  text  from  the 
brochure,  so  that  should  be  okay. 

Student  3 

But  we  need  to  make  the  cover  page 
really  eye-catching  and  functional. 

Student  1 

Blue  screen  of  various  kinds  of 

Oh  right.  What  navigation  and  links 

navigation  and  links 

do  we  need  to  create? 

The  Storyboard 


Storyboards  are  likely  familiar  to  you  from  previous 
courses.  Film,  television,  and  video  productions  are 
generally  produced  as  storyboards  before  they’re 
actually  filmed,  though  some  filmmakers  use  them 
more  extensively  than  others.  Some  people  like  to 
use  storyboards  only  for  the  more  complex  visual 
scenes  while  others  like  to  see  every  scene 
graphically  portrayed  on  a storyboard. 

A storyboard  allows  everyone  in  the  production  process  to  see  a sketch  of  each 
camera  shot.  The  drawings  needn’t  be  polished;  all  that’s  required  is  a thumbnail 
sketch  of  each  shot  accompanied  by  a very  brief  written  description.  Arrows  can 
show  movement.  If  you  really  can’t  draw  at  all,  software  is  available  for  creating 
storyboards;  and  some  filmmakers  even  set  up  and  photograph  wooden  mannequins 
for  each  shot. 

Here’s  one  idea  for  the  storyboard  that  might  have  been  created  for  the  sequence 
that  occurs  in  Howard’s  office  just  before  the  screenplay  exchange  you’ve  read.  It 
begins  as  Willy  approaches  Howard’s  office. 
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Scene  1:  Long  shot  of  exterior  of  office  building.  Willy  seen 
approaching.  Sound:  upbeat  music.  


Scene  2:  Interior  of  Howard’s  office.  Medium  shot  of 
Howard  at  desk  playing  with  tape  recorder.  Sound:  children 
reciting  things  for  tape  recorder — happy  family  sounds. 


Scene  3:  Camera  zooms  out,  revealing  Willy  sticking  head 
around  door. 


Scene  4:  Close-up  of  Willy. 
WILLY:  Pst!  Pst! 


Scene  5:  Medium  shot  of  Howard  ushering  Willy  to  his  desk. 
HOWARD:  Hello,  Willy,  come  in. 


Scene  6:  Medium  shot  of  the  two  men  at  Howard’s  desk. 

Howard  fiddles  with  machine. 

WILLY:  Like  to  have  a little  talk  with  you,  Howard. 

HOWARD:  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  I’ll  be  with  you  in  a minute. 


Scene  7:  Cut  to  extreme  close-up  of  Willy,  showing  fear  in 
eyes.  Howard,  out-of-focus  in  background  absorbed  in  machine. 
WILLY:  What’s  that,  Howard? 


Scene  8:  Smiling  Howard  comes  into  focus  as  Willy  blurs. 
Howard  oblivious  to  Willy’s  condition. 

HOWARD:  Didn’t  you  ever  see  one  of  these?  Wire  recorder. 


GOING  FURTHER 


You  may  have  access — perhaps  at  your  school — to  video-making  technology. 
Perhaps  it’s  something  you’ve  already  tried.  Creating  an  actual  video  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  course,  but  anyone  taking  the  course  should  be  able  to  create  a 
storyboard— either  with  pen  and  paper  or  on  a computer.  In  an  earlier  module, 
you  looked  at  advertising  techniques;  and  chances  are  that  you’ve  seen 
thousands  of  television  commercials  over  the  years.  Why  not  create  a 
commercial  of  your  own? 


A good  way  to  begin  would  be  to  watch  a few  ads  that  you  especially  like  and 
see  if  you  can  work  backward  from  them  and  create  storyboards  that  would  have 
looked  like  the  original  ones  conceived  by  the  advertisers.  This  should  give  you 
a feel  for  the  process  of  storyboard  creation.  Then  either  create  an  imaginary 
product  (and  you  can  make  it  a funny  one  if  you  want)  or  select  a real  product 
and  create  a commercial  for  it  that  you  think  would  sell.  Be  sure  to  be  clear 
about  your  purpose  and  your  target  audience— perhaps  people  your  own  age 
would  be  easiest.  Then  conceive  and  design  a storyboard  for  an  ad  that  you 
think  would  work.  Choose  camera  techniques,  colours,  settings,  characters,  and 
advertising  strategies,  and  have  some  fun. 

If  by  any  chance  you  have  access  to  the  technology 
and  the  know-how,  why  not  convert  your  storyboard 
into  a real  commercial?  This  would  be  an  excellent 
group  project. 

For  a bit  more  information  on  creating  storyboards, 
watch  the  segment  “Strategies  and  Techniques  for 
Developing  Supporting  Details”  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 
Note  that  you  may  have  viewed  this  same  segment 
when  taking  ELA  20-1. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  use  “storyboard”  as  a search  term  to  find  all 
sorts  of  ideas  for  creating  storyboards.  Here’s  one  address  you  might  try: 

http://www.exposure.co.uk/eejit/storybd/ 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  complete 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  writing  dialogue  and  about  scripts  for  both  live 
drama  and  film/television/video  production.  You’ve  looked  at  the  conventions  of 
traditional  scriptwriting,  at  one  type  of  screenplay,  and  at  basic  storyboards.  The 
next  time  you  watch  a movie  or  a play,  consider  what  you’ve  studied  here  about 
scripting  and  see  if  it  enriches  your  viewing  experience. 
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onclusion 


Section  3 has  had  a more  general— and  more  practical — focus  than  the  earlier 
sections  in  this  module.  If  you’re  ever  involved  in  staging  a play  or  making  a video 
production,  perhaps  some  of  the  issues  you’ve  looked  at  in  this  section  may  be  of 
use.  Better  yet,  it’s  possible  that  this  section  may  have  encouraged  you  to  get 
involved  in  drama  or  video  production.  But  even  if  you  never  do  become  actively 
engaged  in  pursuits  of  this  type,  being  aware  of  some  of  the  behind-the-scenes 
processes  involved  in  creating  stage,  cinematic,  and  video  productions  should 
enrich  your  experience  as  an  active  viewer  and  a visually  literate  member  of  your 
twenty-first-century  society. 


Note:  You’ve  now  just  about  completed  five  of  the  seven  modules  in  this  course. 
Frequently,  students  taking  English  Language  Arts  30-1  write  their  Diploma  Exam 
before  completing  the  entire  course.  If  you  intend  to  write  your  exam  before 
doing  Module  7,  note  carefully  that  Section  4:  Lesson  2 of  that  module  is  a 
preparation  for  the  Diploma  Exam.  At  the  very  least,  be  sure  to  read  through  the 
material  in  that  lesson  before  writing  your  exam,  even  it  if  means  jumping  ahead 
and  doing  it  now. 


E 


Section  4:  Stage  and  Screen 


I 


In  Module  5,  you’ve  read  one  of  the  most  famous  plays  of  modern  times.  Some  people  consider  Death 
of  a Salesman  the  greatest  play  of  its  era. 

Now  that  you’ve  read  and  critiqued  the  play,  what  do  you  think?  Does  Death  of  a Salesman  live  up  to 
its  reputation?  Is  it  on  its  way  to  becoming  a classic?  Many  people  already  do  think  of  the  play  as  a 
classic;  it  seems  to  wear  well,  and  it  has  important  things  to  say  to  people  of  different  age  groups.  If 
you’re  a student  of  typical  high-school  age,  try  reading  the  play  again  in  a few  years— after  you’ve  been 
in  the  work  force  for  a while— and  see  if  it  hits  home  a little  harder. 

In  this  module,  you’ve  gone  beyond  Death  of  a Salesman  and  thought  about  some  of  the  broader  issues 
involved  in  stage  and  screen  production.  In  the  next  module,  you’ll  continue  your  investigation  of 
drama  with  a Shakespeare  play — arguably  the  most  famous  of  all  Shakespeare  plays — Hamlet.  The 
work  you’ve  done  in  Module  5 should  prove  a good  preparation  for  what  you’ll  be  doing  there. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  complete 
the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


ad-lib:  improvise  lines  on  the  spot 

cinematography:  motion-picture  photography 

costume  designer:  the  person  in  charge  of 
costumes— and  usually  makeup— in  a 
dramatic  presentation 

director:  the  person  in  charge  of  the  artistic 
interpretation  of  a show  for  stage  or  screen 
and  who  oversees  acting,  lighting,  sound, 
and  rehearsals 

dissolve:  a transition  between  two  shots 
whereby  the  first  image  gradually  fades 
away  while  the  second  gradually  appears 
to  replace  it 

dollying:  moving  a camera  mounted  on  wheels 
while  filming  a scene 

dub:  provide  a film  with  music,  sound  effects,  or 
a new  dialogue,  usually  in  a different  language 

editing:  in  filmmaking,  deciding  which  shots  to 
use  and  how  to  arrange  the  shots  that  have 
been  kept 

exposition:  the  conveying  of  background 
information  to  an  audience 

fade-in:  a gradual  change  from  a dark,  blank 
screen  to  a bright  one  as  a picture  appears 

fade-out:  a gradual  change  from  a picture  to  a 
dark,  blank  screen 

lighting  technician:  the  person  in  charge  of 
lighting  for  a dramatic  presentation 


milieu:  the  environment  or  surrounding 
circumstances  in  which  something  is  set 
or  occurs  or  in  which  someone  lives;  the 
context  in  which  the  event  takes  place  or 
the  person  lives 

motif:  an  image,  idea,  or  phrase  that  recurs 
from  time  to  time  in  a text  or  runs 
throughout  it 

panning:  sweeping  a camera  around 
horizontally  to  create  a sensation  of 
vastness  and  speedy  movement 

playwright:  the  author  of  a play 

producer:  the  business  manager  of  a play  or 
film,  who  finds  the  financing,  locates  a 
theatre  or  studio,  and  hires  the  personnel 
to  do  the  various  jobs 

props:  short  for  properties — the  objects  used 
by  actors  during  a dramatic  presentation 

reader’s  theatre:  a group  oral  reading  of  a 
play  in  which  the  readers  use  voice,  facial 
expressions,  and  gestures  to  communicate 
meaning 

screenplay:  a script,  written  for  a film  or 

television  production,  that  includes  camera 
shots  as  well  as  dialogue,  action,  and  audio 

script:  a story,  consisting  of  dialogue  and  stage 
directions,  written  to  be  performed  as  a play, 
film,  television  show,  or  radio  production 

set:  the  scenery  used  on  stage  for  a theatrical 
presentation 
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I set  designer:  the  person  in  charge  of  designing 
and  producing  the  set(s)  and  backdrop  (s) 

' needed  for  a dramatic  presentation 

I shooting  script:  screen  play 

■ social  dramatist:  a member  of  a school  of 
I modern  drama  concerned  principally  with 

I'  common  people  and  their  conflicts  with 

their  society 

I sound  technician:  the  person  in  charge  of  sound 
and  sound  effects  in  a drama  presentation 

special  effects:  visual  and/or  sound  elements 
II  added  to  create  illusions  in  movies 

II  splice:  join  two  pieces  of  film 

I split  screen:  a television  or  movie  screen 
■ divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each 
with  its  own  shots 

; stage  directions:  the  information  given  in  a 
I script,  usually  written  in  italics,  to  help 
readers  visualize  what  is  happening  and  to 
instruct  actors  and  directors  how  to  perform 
I the  work 

! stagehands:  people  who  move  props,  raise  and 
I lower  curtains,  and  generally  help  out  behind 
j the  scenes  in  a dramatic  presentation 

i stage  manager:  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
physical/logistical  aspects  of  staging  a play 
j and  who  helps  the  director 


superimpose:  put  one  shot  on  top  of  another 
on  the  same  screen  so  that  both  show  at 
the  same  time 

tag:  a short  phrase  indicating  the  speaker  in  a 
dialogue 

telephoto  lens:  a camera  lens  that  acts  as  a 
telescope,  making  an  object  appear  closer 
than  it  is 

tilting:  swivelling  a camera  up  and  down 
vertically  to  amplify  the  height  of  a person 
or  object 

tracking:  following  a moving  subject  with  a 
camera,  perhaps  mounted  on  a vehicle 

tragedy:  in  traditional  drama,  a serious  play 
that  usually  involves  the  downfall  of  a great 
and/or  good  person  because  of  some  fatal 
flaw  in  his  or  her  character 

voice-over:  the  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator  in 
a movie  or  on  a television  show 

white  space:  the  empty  part  of  a page,  screen, 
or  panel  free  of  print  or  graphical  elements 

wide-angle  lens:  a camera  lens  that  enables 
viewers  to  see  a broad  view  of  a scene 

wipe:  a line  that  sweeps  across  a screen  erasing 
one  scene  and  introducing  another 


uggested  Responses 
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Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Everyone’s  list  will  be  somewhat  different.  Compare  yours  with  the  one  that  follows: 

• Pay  attention  to  the  stage  directions.  These  words,  usually  written  in  italics,  indicate  to  the  actors 
how  they  should  move  and  say  their  lines.  When  you’re  reading  the  play,  the  stage  directions  will 
help  you  to  visualize  what’s  happening  on  stage  and  hear  the  vocal  expression  used  by  the  actors. 

• Imagine  how  words  will  sound  when  spoken  by  the  actors.  If  possible,  read  the  play  aloud  (better 
yet,  read  it  in  a group  or  with  a partner)  and  try  to  become  the  characters  you’re  portraying. 

When  people  read  silently,  they  normally  “hear”  a monotone  voice  in  their  heads.  That  works 
well  enough,  perhaps,  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  essays — but  not  for  plays.  It’s  important 
when  reading  a play  that  you  bring  the  words  to  life.  How  loudly  are  the  words  spoken?  How 
quickly?  How  clearly?  What’s  the  proper  pitch?  What  emotional  tone  is  being  conveyed? 

• Try  to  visualize  what  particular  gestures  and  movements  might  be  used  with  the  dialogue  as  if 
you  were  watching  the  play  being  performed.  If  you’re  alone  or  reading  together  with  a group, 
act  out  these  gestures  as  much  as  possible. 

• Notice  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  actors.  Which  characters  are  on  stage  during  a particular 
conversation  or  action?  Who  witnesses  or  participates  in  the  action?  Who  doesn’t?  Be  aware  that 
the  playwright  may  reveal  information  to  the  audience  but  withhold  it  from  some  of  the 
characters  by  having  them  off  stage  at  a particular  time. 

• Glean  as  much  information  as  possible  from  the  playwright’s  notes.  For  example,  the  time  and 
place  of  each  part  of  the  play  may  be  indicated.  The  playwright  might  call  for  particular  sets, 
lighting,  music,  and  sound  effects  to  establish  the  setting  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  play.  The 
author’s  description  of  the  characters  will  also  help  you  to  understand  them. 

• Conflict  is  the  essence  of  drama.  Be  alert  to  tension  among  characters  in  their  dialogue  and  their 
action.  Watch  for  all  types  of  conflict,  both  internal  (mental)  and  external  (physical). 

• Think  about  what  action  is  shown  on  stage  and  what  is  simply  reported.  Sometimes,  a playwright 
will  have  a character  simply  report  an  action  (“Have  you  heard  that  Jack  Forbes  has 
disappeared?”);  on  other  occasions,  a playwright  will  want  the  audience  to  see  events  happen  in 
front  of  them. 

2.  Withholding  information  from  a particular  character  can  create  suspense.  If  the  audience  members 
know  something  the  protagonist  doesn’t,  and,  as  a result,  they  can  foresee  danger  to  which  the 
protagonist  is  oblivious,  naturally  tension  will  increase.  Dramatic  irony  can  also  be  created  by 
having  the  audience  know  more  than  a character  does.  And  sometimes,  a humorous  situation  or  a 
surprising  one  is  created  when  information  is  withheld  from  a character. 
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3.  a.  Some  actions  are  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  show  on  stage.  The  playwright  may  want  to  focus 

on  what  happens  after  an  action  rather  than  on  the  action  itself.  Or  the  playwright  may  want  to 
focus  on  the  characters’  reactions  to  the  action  (for  example,  the  announcement  of  a murder)  rather 
than  on  the  action  itself.  At  other  times,  the  playwright  may  want  to  develop  suspense. 

b.  A good  general  rule  might  be  that  most  important  events  should  be  dramatized  (that  is,  shown 
to  the  audience);  otherwise,  the  play  will  simply  consist  of  conversation  about  events.  Most 
playwrights  show  key  events  on  the  stage  to  maintain  the  audience’s  attention  and  interest.  By 
contrast,  less  important,  background  events  can  be  reported,  as  can  complex  or  dull 
happenings.  A playwright  shouldn’t  fall  back  on  this  method  of  communicating  too  regularly. 

4.  Responses  to  the  statements  given  will,  of  course,  be  personal.  The  answers  that  follow  merely 
reflect  the  way  most  students  have  responded  to  them;  they’re  supplied  so  that  you  can  compare 
your  own  ideas.  The  answers  are  given  as  true  (the  statement  does  reflect  society’s  values)  or  false 
(it  doesn’t  reflect  society’s  values). 

a.  True  c.  True  e.  True  g.  False  i.  False  k.  True 

b.  False  d.  True  f.  True  h.  False  j.  True  1.  False 

5.  Responses  will  be  personal.  If  your  responses  to  question  4.  were  similar  to  those  supplied,  you’d 
no  doubt  conclude  that  the  dominant  values  of  modern  society  centre  around  money,  material 
possessions,  and  power— and  the  prestige  these  things  bring. 

6.  a.,  b.,  c.,  and  d.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Are  your  values  at  odds  with  your  society’s  or  are  they 

similar?  Were  you  perfectly  honest  with  yourself?  Sometimes  people  are  aware  of 
values  they  think  they  should  hold — like  honesty,  integrity,  and  a willingness  to 
help  others— and  convince  themselves  that  these  really  are  the  values  with  which 
they  actually  govern  their  lives.  Honest  self-analysis  might  reveal,  though,  that  the 
values  that  really  do  motivate  them  are  very  different. 

7.  a.  and  b.  Again  responses  will  be  personal.  Death  of  a Salesman  is  to  a large  degree  a play  about 

subscribing  to  the  wrong  values.  Try  to  keep  your  own  values  in  mind  as  you  read  the 
play,  and  ask  yourself  if  Miller  might  have  been  writing  with  someone  like  you  in  mind. 


Appendix 


Section  1 : Lesson  2 


1.  Here’s  one  person’s  response  to  this  question.  You  may  have  tried  to  produce  a two-dimensional 
diagram— the  type  often  provided  for  plays  with  relatively  simple  sets— but  this  wouldn’t 
adequately  reflect  the  three-dimensional  description  given  in  the  opening  stage  directions. 

Note  that  not  everything  mentioned  in  the  stage  directions  is  clearly  indicated  in  this  drawing. 
For  instance,  the  towering  apartment  buildings  surrounding  the  Loman  home  aren’t  visible. 


2.  Responses  will  be  personal.  No  doubt  you  noted  Willy’s  exhaustion,  his  depression,  his  worry. 

Did  you  find  him  confused?  What  did  you  learn  from  his  attitude  toward  his  sons? 

And  what  did  you  think  of  Linda?  Is  she  more  fundamentally  optimistic,  or  does  she  just  say  things 
designed  to  calm  Willy’s  overwrought  nerves?  Is  she  more  reasonable  than  Willy?  More  practical? 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Certainly  there’s  an  obvious  conflict  between  Willy  and  his  son  Biff  over  what 
Biff  has  done  with  his  life.  Did  you  note  any  indications  of  an  internal  conflict  in  Willy? 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  note  Willy’s  contradictory  comments  about  Biff?  And  what  about  his 
inability  to  concentrate  while  driving?  How  about  Willy’s  comment  about  working  all  your  life  for 

a home  and  finding  there’s  no  one  to  live  in  it?  Is  he  confused  about  his  values  and  what  he’s  done 
with  his  life? 
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5.  Responses  will  vary.  Clearly  there  will  be  a developing  and  working  out  of  some  of  the  conflicts 
and  problems  already  discussed.  Will  Willy  straighten  things  up?  Will  Biff?  Is  the  play  likely  to 
have  a “happy  ending”? 

6.  The  lights  go  up  in  the  boys’  room,  which  had  been  in  darkness.  Presumably,  the  light  dims  in 
Willy  and  Linda’s  room  at  the  same  time. 

7.  Impressions  will  vary.  We’re  told  that  the  Loman  brothers  are  athletically  built  but  that  Biff  is  more 
careworn  and  less  self-assured  than  Happy,  who  is,  it  seems,  a more  superficial— and,  therefore,  a 
more  contented— man.  Clearly  the  boys  are  concerned  about  the  condition  they’ve  found  their 
father  in;  Biff  is  upset  about  his  relationship  with  Willy  and  feels  somehow  to  blame.  Biff  is  at  a 
loss  about  what  to  do  with  his  life;  he  loves  physical  outdoor  work  but  feels  it  can’t  bring  him  the 
success  he  should  have.  He  thinks  he’s  wasting  his  life.  Happy,  too,  seems  to  be  a physical  man 
and  chafes  at  his  white-collar  job.  He  yearns  for  money,  power,  and  prestige.  Happy  regards 
women  as  prizes  to  be  won,  and  he  gets  back  at  his  superiors  at  work  by  seducing  their  wives. 
Biff’s  attitudes  toward  women  seem  less  selfish.  He  clearly  loves  his  mother  and  is  concerned 
about  the  effects  Willy’s  muttering  to  himself  will  have  on  her. 

What  else  did  you  notice  about  the  Loman  brothers? 

8.  Biff  feels  that  he’s  wasting  his  life;  he  longs  to  work  outdoors  but  thinks  he  should  have  a career. 
Happy  is  more  content  superficially,  but  he  really  seems  to  hate  his  job  and  he  resents  those  with 
authority  over  him.  Willy,  as  already  noted,  is  confused,  depressed,  and  exhausted.  He’s  also 
questioning  his  values  and  the  things  he’s  done  with  his  life. 

Other  ideas? 

9.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  note  that  Biff  really  left  Oliver’s  employ  under  suspicion  of 
theft  and  the  threat  of  being  fired? 

10.  It  seems  clear  that  Linda  loves  Willy  and  Biff  loves  his  mother.  In  the  scene  from  the  boys’  high 
school  days,  it’s  obvious  that  this  is  a warm,  loving  household;  Willy  takes  a genuine  interest  and 
pride  in  his  sons— especially  Biff.  Though  there  are  indications  that  Willy  doesn’t  always  teach  his 
boys  the  right  values,  it  looks  as  if  he’s  probably  a more  natural  father  than  a salesman. 

11.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  it  seems  that  Willy  values  popularity  and  athleticism  over 
hard  work  and  playing  by  the  rules.  He  dismisses  Bernard,  along  with  Bernard’s  insistence  that 
Biff  should  study  harder,  with  contempt.  He  also  shrugs  off  Biff’s  “borrowing”  a school  football 
as  essentially  unimportant.  He  tells  his  sons  that  being  well  liked  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  being 
successful  in  life. 


Did  you  notice  other  things? 


12.  Did  you  note  the  way  Willy  exaggerates  his  own  importance  when  talking  to  his  sons?  Did  you 
note  how  he  stresses  popularity  and  athleticism  over  work — to  the  point  that  he  actually  believes 
Biff’s  math  teacher  will  never  fail  Biff  given  the  boy’s  football  success?  Willy  also  lies  to  Linda 
about  the  amount  of  money  he’s  made,  and  even  back  in  these  days  he  can  quickly  contradict 
himself  (“Chevrolet,  Linda,  is  the  greatest  car  ever  built. “That  goddam  Chevrolet,  they  ought  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  that  car!”^  “I’m  very  well  liked  in  Hartford.  You  know,  the  trouble  is, 
Linda,  people  don’t  seem  to  take  to  me.”^)  Willy  obviously  has  self-doubts;  he  confesses  to  his 
wife  that  he  talks  and  jokes  too  much  and  thinks  people  laugh  at  him.  Readers  also  learn  in  this 
scene  that  Willy  has  had  an  affair  and  feels  guilty  about  it. 

13.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  readers  feel  that  Linda  Loman’s  love  for  Willy  is  so  strong  she’s  unable  to 
hurt  him  by  confronting  him  with  the  truth.  She  tries  to  make  him  feel  better  about  himself  and  build 
his  confidence  but  really  ends  up  encouraging  Willy  in  a career  for  which  he’s  obviously  unsuited. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  a.  The  irony  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  Willy  clearly  knows  nothing  more  about  vitamins  than 

Charley  does,  but  he  tells  Charley  not  to  talk  about  things  he  doesn’t  know  anything  about. 

b.  This  is  dramatic  irony.  The  audience  sees  the  irony;  it’s  clear  that  Willy  is  also  ignorant  about 
vitamins. 

c.  It  reveals  character,  underscoring  Willy’s  confused  thinking  and  his  resentment  of  Charley.  It 
also  reveals  Charley’s  character — how  he  tolerates  abuse  from  Willy,  probably  because  he  feels 
sorry  for  him. 

Other  ideas? 

2.  The  irony  is  that  it’s  precisely  Willy  who  has  encouraged  Biff’s  stealing  and  his  tendency  to  take 
the  easy  route  to  achieve  his  goals.  For  example,  Willy  laughed  off  Biff’s  “borrowing”  a football 
from  school  and  suggested  that  studying  wasn’t  necessary  to  pass  math;  all  that  was  needed  was 
to  be  popular  and  a football  hero.  More  examples  of  this  occur  later  in  the  act  to  increase  the  irony. 
For  example,  Willy  actually  seems  to  admire  the  way  his  boys  are  stealing  lumber. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  You  shouldn’t  have  had  much  trouble  finding  irony  in  Death  of  a Salesman. 

4.  Responses  may  vary  a bit.  Compare  your  ideas  with  the  ones  that  follow. 

a.  The  implication  is  that  Willy  has  likely  smashed  the  car  at  least  once  before.  Linda  seems 
worried  about  his  condition,  expecting  the  worst. 

b.  The  reason  for  Happy’s  concern  about  Willy’s  problems  isn’t  that  he  loves  his  father;  rather, 
he  finds  Willy’s  behaviour  embarrassing.  Happy  seems  to  be  self-centred. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by  permission  of  Viking  Penguin, 
a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 
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c.  Happy  was  never  the  favoured  son.  Biff,  the  football  star,  was  Willy’s  favourite  when  the  boys 
were  young,  and  Happy  longed  for  more  attention.  Knowing  the  emphasis  his  father  put  on 
physical  attractiveness.  Happy  as  a child  frequently  interjected  that  he  was  losing  weight.  This 
childhood  neglect  felt  by  Happy  helps  explain  some  of  his  attitudes  as  an  adult. 

d.  There’s  an  ironic  twist  here.  Clearly  Biff  loves  the  farm,  the  animals,  and  working  outdoors, 
but  this  conflicts  with  a belief  that  he  should  be  doing  something  more  prestigious  and 
lucrative.  This  gnawing  feeling  destroys  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  doing  what  he  loves. 

e.  Willy  is  obviously  living  in  a world  of  illusions  in  which  Biff’s  athletic  skills  are  all  that  matter. 
He  dismisses  Bernard’s  conscientiousness  as  “anemic”  behaviour. 

f.  This  line  comes  shortly  after  we  see  Willy,  in  the  past,  giving  stockings  to  a woman  with  whom 
he  was  having  an  affair.  The  implication  is  that  Willy  feels  guilty;  Linda’s  having  to  mend  old 
stockings  reminds  him  of  his  betrayal. 

You  may  also  have  pointed  out  that  the  sight  of  his  wife  mending  old  stockings  reminds  Willy  of 
his  inadequacies  as  a provider;  it  underscores  his  sense  of  failure. 

g.  Willy  is  obviously  skilled  in  construction  and  takes  pride  in  his  workmanship.  This  emphasizes 
the  irony  in  his  insistence  that  his  family  is  too  good  for  manual  labour. 

h.  Clearly  Linda  knows  that  Willy  isn’t  making  it  as  a salesman  any  more  and  that  he’s  covering 
up.  Yet  she’s  letting  Willy  put  his  family  into  debt  rather  than  humiliate  him  further  by 
discussing  the  problem  with  him.  In  letting  Willy  go  on  with  the  charade,  Linda  shows  her  love 
for  her  husband;  but  the  question  must  be  asked,  is  she  doing  the  right  thing  in  letting  Willy  go 
on  with  his  fantasies? 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 


Predictions  will,  of  course,  vary.  Here  are  one  student’s.  Compare  yours  with  hers. 


1.  No.  Biff  left  Oliver’s  company  under  suspicion  of  having  stolen  a carton  of  basketballs.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Oliver  will  rehire  him,  even  if  he  does  remember  him. 

2.  It  seems  unlikely.  Willy  has  said  that  Howard,  his  boss,  is  nothing  like  his  father  had  been.  Howard, 
in  Willy’s  words  “don’t  appreciate.” 

3.  Biff  seems  to  be  searching  for  important  answers  in  his  life;  if  he  finds  them,  he  may  succeed. 
Happy,  in  contrast,  seems  stuck  in  his  superficial  lifestyle.  Probably  Bernard  will  be  the  most 
successful.  He  understands  the  importance  of  hard  work;  he  won’t  rely  on  good  looks  and 
popularity  to  get  through  life. 

4.  If  either  sees  through  the  falsity  of  the  dreams,  it  will  probably  be  Biff.  He’s  dissatisfied  and  seems 
willing  to  confront  the  truth.  He’s  searching  for  more  in  life.  And  despite  the  fact  that  he’s  bought 
into  Willy’s  ideas  of  success,  he  hasn’t  translated  that  into  a dead-end  white-collar  job  as  Happy 
has.  He’s  gone  off  and  done  things  he’s  suited  for,  like  working  on  a ranch. 

5.  There’s  a strong  possibility  that  he  will.  After  all,  the  play  is  titled  Death  of  a Salesman.  Act  1 ends 
on  a somewhat  optimistic  note,  but  if  Biff  and  Willy  are  both  unsuccessful  with  their  plans  for  the 
next  day — as  I suspect  they  will  be — Willy’s  intention  to  kill  himself  will  probably  get  even  stronger. 


Appendix 


Section  2:  Lesson  2 


1.  Willy  means  simply  that  he  had  a good  night’s  sleep;  but  readers  and  viewers,  bearing  the  play’s 
title  in  mind,  know  that  Willy  will  soon  really  be  dead.  Hence  the  irony. 

2.  Willy  comments  on  the  following  points: 

• His  car  required  a motor  repair. 

• His  refrigerator  is  continually  broken  even  though  it’s  still  not  paid  for. 

• It’s  taken  him  25  years  to  pay  for  his  house,  and  soon  someone  else  will  own  it. 

Willy  points  out  that  life  seems  to  be  a “race  with  the  junkyard.”  Things  he  buys  always  break 
before  they’re  even  paid  for.  He  suspects  the  manufacturers  of  planning  this  deliberately — 
presumably  to  keep  people  coming  back  for  more.  What  he’s  really  alluding  to  here  is  planned 
obsolescence — a feature  of  our  consumer  society  that  keeps  people  dissatisfied  with  what  they’ve 
got  and  always  wanting  more.  Willy  also  points  out  that  advertisements  aren’t  to  be  trusted. 

Do  you  agree  that  our  consumer  society  rigs  things  against  the  average  consumer?  Did  you  defend 
your  response? 

3.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  One  thing  the  inclusion  of  the  tape  recorder  does  is  contrast  the 
happy  home  life  of  Howard’s  family  with  the  troubled  Loman  household.  The  pride  Howard  takes 
in  his  son  contrasts  with  Willy’s  disappointment  in  his  boys.  Another  contrast  is  between  Howard’s 
affluence  and  Willy’s  poverty.  Howard  would  have  been  among  the  very  first  people  to  buy  a tape 
recorder.  Willy,  by  contrast,  as  you  can  infer  from  his  comments,  can’t  even  afford  a radio  for  his 
car  (Howard:  Don’t  you  have  a radio  in  the  car?  Willy:  Well,  yeah,  but  who  ever  thinks  of  turning  it 
on?’).  Again,  Howard’s  preoccupation  with  the  tape  recorder— a little  novelty  he’s  enjoying— 
contrasts  sharply  with  Willy’s  desperation.  Howard  is  too  busy  having  fun  to  be  really  concerned 
with  Willy’s  problems. 

Some  critics  feel  that  in  this  scene  Miller  is  showing  the  primacy  of  machines  over  human  beings 
in  our  society;  Willy’s  desperate  problems  take  second  place  to  the  tape  recorder.  This  is  a tendency 
that  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  years  since  1949. 

Did  you  think  of  anything  else  contributed  by  the  tape  recorder? 

4.  As  a salesman,  Willy  feels  he  hasn’t  built  anything  tangible  and  concrete  to  show  for  his  life’s 
work  and  to  leave  to  his  sons.  There’s  nothing  he  can  lay  his  hand  on.  The  seeds  will  grow;  they’ll 
produce  real  plants  that  can  be  seen  and  touched.  To  Willy’s  confused  mind,  they  represent 
something  tangible  that  he’ll  have  produced. 

5.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Clearly  the  emphasis  Willy  puts  on  a high-school  football  game  seems 
immature.  He  laughs  at  Bernard’s  hard  work  and  thinks  his  own  son  will  succeed  in  life  because 
he’s  a football  star  in  school. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  You’ll  probably  recall  the  woman  in  Act  1 with  whom  Willy  was  having  an 
affair.  Her  role  in  the  play  is  as  yet  unexplained. 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by  permission  of  Viking  Penguin, 
a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 
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7.  Responses  may  vary,  but  it  seems  likely  that  as  long  as  he’s  only  borrowing,  Willy  can  maintain  the 
illusion  that  he’s  just  having  a temporary  setback  and  that  soon  he’ll  be  back  on  top.  By  contrast, 
accepting  a job  from  Charley  would  be  to  admit  defeat.  It  would  mean  that  Charley,  not  Willy,  was 
the  truly  successful  man. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  Most  people  feel  that  Biff  has  indeed  recognized  the  truth.  He  says  his  life  has  been  a ridiculous  lie. 
He  also  admits  for  the  first  time  that  he’d  only  been  one  of  Bill  Oliver’s  shipping  clerks  and  that 
he’s  not  the  sort  of  person  people  lend  money  to.  This  impression  is  confirmed  as  the  act  continues. 

2.  Happy  wants  to  keep  things  superficially  happy.  He  shares  Willy’s  illusions  and  doesn’t  want  the 
facts  to  interfere  with  his  good  time. 

3.  Willy’s  world  is  crumbling  around  him.  All  his  dreams  and  goals  are  crashing  down  around  his  head. 

4.  Most  students  feel  that  the  values  Biff  learned  from  Willy— that  popularity  and  personal 
attractiveness  are  more  important  than  hard  work  and  honesty — would  have  prevented  him  from 
achieving  much.  By  contrast,  others  point  out  Biff’s  leadership  qualities  and  his  ability  to  assess  his 
own  life  honestly  as  signs  of  a potential  that  might  well  have  been  developed. 

5.  The  revelation  occurs  when  the  audience  watches  Biff,  in  a flashback,  discover  his  father  with  another 
woman.  It’s  this  moment  that  shattered  Biff— and  in  turn  Willy,  who  then  had  to  live  with  the  guilt  and 
knowledge  of  what  he’d  done  to  his  favourite  son.  This  revelation  is  the  missing  piece  of  the  puzzle  that 
explains  so  much  about  Biff’s  failures  and  his  relationship  with  his  father. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Of  course,  really  both  men  are  right.  Biff’s  point  is  that  he’s  a man  of  ordinary 
abilities,  which  is  true,  though  he  uses  derogatory  language  to  express  it.  But  Willy’s  point  that  he 
and  Biff  are  both  unique  individuals,  worthy  of  respect  on  that  basis  alone,  is  also  true.  The  two 
assertions  are  by  no  means  incompatible,  though  Biff’s  choice  of  words  seems  unfortunately  harsh. 
Perhaps  the  words  have  to  be  harsh  to  break  through  Willy’s  fantasies  about  himself  and  his  family. 

7.  It  looks  for  a moment  as  though  Willy  has  cut  through  the  materialism  of  his  dreams  and  values 
and  latched  onto  something  important— that  his  son  loves  him.  Right  away,  though,  he  slips  back 
into  his  old  ways  of  thinking  and  wants  Biff  to  succeed  according  to  Willy’s  old  standards  of 
material  success.  Therein  lies  the  irony;  that  last  line  just  isn’t  what  the  audience  expects. 

Section  2:  Lesson  4 

1.  There  is  no  suggested  answer  for  this  question.  Be  sure  to  look  up  the  word  if  you’re  not  familiar 
with  it. 

2.  Ideas  will  vary.  The  Requiem  was  probably  included  separately  because  it  takes  place  after  the 
death  of  the  play’s  protagonist.  It  also  serves  to  emphasize  the  central  idea  of  the  play — that  Willy 
had  lived  a life  of  lies.  In  fact,  this  short  scene  neatly  sums  up  and  reinforces  almost  everything  the 
playwright  wants  to  leave  with  his  audience.  Biff,  Happy,  Linda,  and  Charley  all  express  their 
viewpoints  on  Willy  Loman,  his  death,  and  what  it  all  means.  Surprisingly  it’s  Charley  who  comes 
to  Willy’s  defence  most  strongly. 


3.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Whether  or  not  Willy  is  to  blame  for  his  own  tragedy  is  something  that 
will  be  investigated  later  in  the  module. 

Section  2:  Lesson  5 

Here  are  some  very  brief  answers  that  you  can  read  over  or  compare  with  your  own.  If  you  produced 

written  responses  or  discussed  the  questions  with  a partner  or  in  a group,  you  may  have  responded  to 

some  questions  in  greater  detail. 

1.  Linda  isn’t  being  at  all  realistic.  She  allows  herself  to  be  caught  up  in  Willy’s  optimism  and  ceases 
for  the  moment  to  be  practical. 

2.  This  is  ironic  because  Willy  can’t  possibly  afford  a tape  recorder. 

3.  Willy  has  boasted  and  lied  about  his  sons’  success.  Now  he  can’t  admit  that  they  can’t  help  him 
financially. 

4.  Willy  realizes  that  he’s  failed.  Ben  embodies  Willy’s  idea  of  success  in  life;  hence,  he  asks  his  advice. 

5.  While  Willy  dreams,  Linda  works  hard.  The  washing  symbolizes  the  constant  drudgery  of  her  life 
and  the  fact  that,  unlike  Willy,  she  lives  in  the  real  world. 

6.  The  audience  can  here  contrast  Willy’s  failure  with  Ben’s  success. 

7.  Willy  takes  a high-school  football  game  far  too  seriously— just  as  a child  might. 

8.  Again  there’s  a contrast  here.  In  the  Ebbets  Field  game,  Bernard  is  insignificant  while  Willy  and  his 
boys  seem  on  top  of  things.  The  adult  Bernard,  by  contrast,  is  very  successful,  while  the  Loman 
men  are  all  failures. 

9.  Willy,  as  usual,  is  lying— both  to  Bernard  and  himself— to  make  Biff  appear  successful. 

10.  No  doubt  he’d  have  boasted  insufferably— in  contrast  with  Bernard,  who  never  mentioned  it. 

11.  Charley  makes  it  clear  that  being  well  liked  isn’t  the  secret  of  success.  Rather,  it’s  hard  work  and  ability. 

12.  All  his  life,  Willy  boasted  about  his  popularity  all  over  New  England;  meanwhile  he  had  contempt 
for  Charley,  his  neighbour.  In  the  end,  though,  he  realizes  that  all  those  other  friends  were  illusory, 
while  Charley  has  stuck  by  him. 

13.  Biff  insists  on  cutting  through  the  lies  and  illusions  and  facing  facts.  Happy  is  interested  in  keeping 
everyone  feeling  good  and  having  a pleasant  time— even  if  that  means  fabricating  a whole  new  set 
of  lies.  Willy  clings  to  his  old  illusions;  he  can’t  accept  the  fact  that  Biff  really  can’t  get  a job  with 
Bill  Oliver. 
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14.  Biff  acknowledges  his  own  guilt  in  what  happened  at  the  restaurant,  even  though  he,  in  fact, 
hadn’t  abandoned  Willy  for  a good  time  the  way  Happy  did.  Happy,  as  usual,  falls  back  on  lying. 
He  tells  his  mother  the  women  he  picked  up  were  “very  fine  types”  and  that  Willy  “had  a swell 
time  with  us.” 

15.  The  instant  money  appeals  to  Ben— something  you  can  put  your  hand  on. 

16.  -Ben  is  concerned  that  the  insurance  company  might  not  honour  the  policy  and  that  Willy  would 
end  up  looking  a fool.  He’s  also  concerned  that  people  might  think  it  cowardly.  It’s  appearances 
that  concern  Ben.  He  suggests,  as  well,  that  Biff  might  hate  Willy  if  he  kills  himself. 

Neither  man  seems  at  all  concerned  with  the  moral  aspects  of  suicide  or  the  tragedy  involved  in 
ending  one’s  own  life.  Willy’s  only  fear  is  that  Biff  will  have  a bad  opinion  of  him. 

17.  Willy  is  clinging  to  his  one  last  hope— the  one  thing  that  might  keep  him  from  killing  himself. 

18.  The  jungle  seems  to  be  the  business  world — where  money  is  made.  The  diamond  is  clearly 
financial  success.  Some  argue  that  here  the  jungle  also  symbolizes  death;  it’s  dark  and  frightening, 
but  if  Willy  goes  in  he  can  come  out  with  a diamond. 

19.  She’s  right  from  a purely  financial  point  of  view,  but  it  seems  she  still  doesn’t  understand  Willy. 
His  dreams  were  all  of  wealth  and  material  success;  it’s  unlikely  he’d  ever  have  been  content  with 
“a  little  salary.  ” 

20.  Willy’s  dreams  were  of  financial  success  in  the  business  world.  He  wanted  money,  respect,  and 
possessions.  However,  unlike  Ben,  he  lacked  the  necessary  abilities  and  so  spent  his  life  in  a 
hopeless  quest  for  things  beyond  his  grasp.  By  contrast,  he  possessed  skills  in  areas  like  carpentry 
and  loved  doing  this  sort  of  physical  work;  but  he  foolishly  felt  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  do  it 
for  a living. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Compare  your  ideas  with  the  symbols  listed  in  the  chart  in  question  2.  Did  you  pick  out  any  other 
symbolic  meanings  in  the  play?  How  about  the  apartment  blocks  or  the  green,  leafy  screen?  What 
about  the  flute  music,  the  pen  Biff  stole — or  Bernard’s  tennis  racquet? 
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2.  a.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat  but  should  be  fairly  close  in  meaning  to  what  follows. 


Symbol 

Meaning 

j The  woods  (“The  woods 
are  burning.”) 

Willy’s  values,  dreams,  and  goals — the  illusions  according  to  which  he 
governed  his  life 

The  jungle 

the  business  world — the  competitive,  capitalistic  system  in  which 
wealth  could  be  attained — with  risk 

The  garden/seeds 

something  concrete  for  Willy  to  show  for  his  life’s  work 

Silk  stockings 

Willy’s  guilt — his  betrayal  of  his  wife  and  family 

Linda’s  washing 

the  hard  work  Linda  had  to  do  while  Willy  pursued  illusory  goals 

Diamonds 

The  $20  000  Willy’s  life  insurance  company  would,  Willy  felt,  pay 
his  wife 

Ben 

instant  success — the  kind  of  financial  success  Willy  craved 

Cars/the  refrigerator 

the  illusory  goals  of  a materialistic  society:  they  never  satisfy:  they 
always  break  down 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  person’s  discussion  of  one  symbol  with  which  to  compare  your 
own: 

In  Death  of  a Salesman,  Willy  asserts  that  “The  woods  are  burning,”  signifying  that  his  dreams, 
goals,  and  values  are  all  disappearing,  leaving  him  with  nothing  to  hang  on  to  in  life.  Willy  feels 
more  and  more  trapped.  Physically,  he’s  closed  in  by  towering  apartment  buildings;  financially, 
he’s  lost  his  job  and  is  plagued  by  debts.  At  home,  his  sons  have  disappointed  him.  Everything 
is  burning;  there’s  nothing  much  left. 

Interestingly,  the  jungle,  another  type  of  woods,  represents  the  place  where  Ben,  who 
symbolizes  Willy’s  idea  of  success,  made  it  big.  But  for  Willy  the  woods  are  burning  up. 

There’ll  be  no  similar  success  for  him. 

This  symbol  helps  viewers  and  readers  understand  Willy’s  state  of  mind.  He  feels  terrified, 
trapped,  and  desperate.  Time  is  running  out  and  he  believes  he’s  accomplished  nothing. 

3.  You  may  have  found  this  question  challenging,  though  if  you  worked  with  a group  or  a partner  it 
may  have  been  rather  easier.  There  are  several  motifs  running  throughout  Death  of  a Salesman. 
Along  with  the  motif  of  trees,  culminating  in  the  cry,  “The  woods  are  burning,”  you  may  have  come 
up  with  these  ideas: 

• “vital  to  New  England”  • personal  attractiveness/being  well  liked 

• being  “boxed  in”  • gardening/having  something  “in  the  ground” 

• debts/“all  used  up” 


Did  you  or  your  group  come  up  with  other  ideas? 


Section  3:  Lesson  2 


Responses  will  be  personal.  Critics  have  disagreed  on  this  question;  there’s  a good  deal  of  evidence  for 
both  sides.  Arthur  Miller  himself  seems  to  feel  that  Willy  had  the  potential  to  save  himself— as  Biff 
did—but  never  faced  up  to  the  lies  on  which  he’d  led  his  life.  Others  see  Willy  as  being  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  economic  forces.  One  critic  had  this  to  say: 

Generally  speaking,  people  who  consider  Willy  to  be  a helpless  victim  are  those  who  see  the  play  as  an 
indictment  of  the  economic  and  social  forces  at  work  in  our  society.  Charley’s  comment  in  the  Requiem 
(“Nobody  dast  blame  this  man  ...  A salesman  is  got  to  dream,  boy.  It  comes  with  the  territory. ’’b  seems  to 
sum  up  this  attitude:  Willy  had  no  chance  against  the  system. 

By  contrast.  Miller  himself  saw  Willy  as  a man  who  had  a chance  to  save  himself  but  who  failed.  In  this 
sense.  Miller  saw  his  play  as  a true  tragedy  that  would  bring  not  only  sadness  to  those  who  saw  it  hut  also 
knowledge  and  an  increased  awareness  of  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  own  lives. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  only  obvious  dynamic  character  is  Biff,  who  faces  up  to  the  lies  on  which  he’s  based  his  life. 
Bernard  matures  in  the  play  and  gains  self-assurance,  but  there’s  no  fundamental  change  in  his 
personality  or  outlook.  None  of  the  other  characters  really  change  at  all. 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Naturally,  the  flattest  characters  are  the  less-important  ones— Howard,  Ben,  and 

the  Woman— and,  of  course,  the  truly  minor  characters  like  Miss  Forsythe  and  Stanley,  the  waiter. 

b.  In  a work  of  literature  a character  should  normally  be  developed  only  as  much  as  necessary. 
Miss  Forsythe’s  role,  for  instance,  is  to  reveal  Happy’s  personality.  She  does  this  by  giving  the 
audience  a chance  to  watch  Happy  boast  and  lie  to  impress  a woman,  by  providing  a reason  for 
Happy  to  desert  Willy,  and  by  herself  mirroring  Happy’s  superficiality.  Developing  her  character 
more  would  be  wasteful;  in  fact,  it  would  be  counterproductive  in  that  if  the  audience  saw  her 
as  a real  human  being  with  some  depth,  they  wouldn’t  feel  quite  as  outraged  by  Happy’s 
desertion  of  his  father  for  her. 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal— and  will  depend  on  the  character  you’ve  chosen.  Probably  the 
most  obviously  stereotypical  character  is  Ben,  but  that’s  a deliberate  ploy  on  Miller’s  part  since 
the  Ben  in  the  play  is  only  Ben  as  Willy  imagines  him — a simple  embodiment  of  ruthlessness 
and  business  success  with  all  other  traits  removed. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  of  all  the  characters  in  Death  of  a Salesman,  it’s  Linda  for 
whom  Miller  is  most  often  criticized.  Some  critics  feel  Miller  always  had  trouble  portraying  real, 
believable  female  characters  and  that,  as  a result,  Linda  lacks  the  depth  she  should  have.  What 
do  you  think? 

3.  a.  Because  Biff  is  a dynamic  character  who  alone  faces  the  truth  and  changes  his  life,  the 

argument  can  be  made  that  he  is  the  play’s  true  protagonist. 

' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by  permission  of  Viking  Penguin, 
a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 
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b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Most  people  still  believe  that  the  play  is  really  about  Willy.  It’s  his 

tragedy;  he’s  the  salesman  referred  to  in  the  title  (though  technically  the  phrase  “death  of  a 

salesman”  was  used  on  page  81  in  reference  to  Dave  Singleman).  A case  can  be  made,  however, 

for  Biff’s  being  the  most  interesting,  complex  character. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  It’s  unlikely  that  you  found  any  glaring  problems  with  motivation  or 
consistency  with  any  of  the  main  characters  in  this  play.  Willy  and  Happy  maintain  the  Loman 
dream  to  the  end,  while  Linda  remains  the  loving  wife,  unable  to  give  her  husband  the  help  he 
needs.  Only  Biff  changes,  and  there’s  enough  foreshadowing  early  on  to  make  this  change  plausible. 

5.  Here  are  some  of  the  conflicts  you  might  have  picked  out: 

• Willy’s  problem  of  earning  enough  to  make  ends  meet  (Willy  versus  economic  reality?) 

• Willy’s  race  to  the  junkyard  with  consumer  goods  (Willy  versus  consumerism?) 

• Willy’s  self-doubts  (Willy  versus  himself/Willy’s  illusions  versus  reality) 

• Willy’s  difficulties  in  continuing  as  a travelling  salesman  at  his  age  (Willy  versus  the 
exploitive  economic  system?) 

• Willy’s  betrayal  of  Linda  and  the  guilt  he  feels  over  it  (Willy’s  loneliness  on  the  road  versus 
his  love  for  his  wife  and  the  value  he  puts  on  family  life) 

• the  problems  Willy  and  Linda  are  beginning  to  encounter  with  Biff  because  of  the  values 
Willy  has  passed  on  to  him  (Willy  versus  Biff) 

• Willy’s  dawning  realization  that  he  may  not  have  brought  Biff  up  well  enough  (Willy  versus 
himself) 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  conflicts  going  on? 

Section  3:  Lesson  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  It’s  true  that  Bernard  and,  to  a lesser  extent  his  father,  Charley,  are  successful 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  goals  and  that  the  audience  is  meant  to  see  them  as  genuinely  successful 
people.  And  what  they  pursued  was  certainly  the  “American  dream.”  On  the  other  hand.  Biff  is 
without  a doubt  the  Loman  who  gets  it  right,  and  he  does  this  by  rejecting  success  as  it’s  defined  by 
his  society;  instead,  he  does  what  feels  right  to  him.  The  question  does  seem  open  to  interpretation. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Miller  has  been  criticized  by  some  for  naively  believing  that  it’s  the  quiet 
sloggers  like  Bernard  who  eventually  get  to  the  top.  The  reality,  these  critics  say,  is  that  it’s  all  too 
often  the  smooth  operators  who  charm,  network,  and  cheat  their  way  up  the  ladder  of  success, 
often  on  the  backs  of  the  hardworking  people  with  real  abilities  like  Bernard.  In  a world  like  this, 
it  would  be  the  Biff  Lomans,  not  the  Bernards,  who  ultimately  get  ahead. 

Which  description  do  you  think  best  characterizes  the  real  world? 
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3.  The  biographical  material  provided  for  you  is  indeed  very  sketchy;  if  you  used  the  Internet  (or, 
possibly,  your  library),  you  should  have  uncovered  a good  deal  more  information.  Here  are  some 
points  you  may  have  made  based  on  the  information  provided  in  Section  1 : 

• Miller’s  experience  with  the  effects  of  the  Great  Depression  on  his  family  could  have 
sensitized  him  to  the  misery  of  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

• Miller’s  early  interest  in  football  is  reflected  in  Biff’s  and  Willy’s  fascination  with  the  sport  and 
athleticism  in  general. 

• Miller’s  various  jobs  in  his  early  life  are  reflected  in  Biff’s  experiences.  Like  Miller,  Biff  moved 
from  job  to  job,  and  he  too  worked  as  a shipping  clerk. 

Did  you  notice  anything  else?  Do  you  think  it’s  important  to  know  something  about  the  life  and 
milieu  of  the  creator  of  a text  in  order  to  appreciate  that  text?  Or  do  you,  perhaps,  prefer  to  simply 
encounter  the  text  and  respond  to  it  as  it  stands  regardless  of  the  person  who  created  it?  This  is  a 
question  that  creative  people  and  their  audiences  can  have  strong  opinions  on;  it’s  one  worth 
thinking  about. 

4.  Of  course,  the  contexts  of  the  allusions  can’t  give  you  details  of  the  lives  of  the  people  alluded  to, 
but  they  can  often  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  people  were  likely  noted  for.  What  follows  are  short 
discussions  of  each  allusion. 

a.  From  this  reference,  in  which  B.  F.  Goodrich  is  discussed  along  with  Thomas  Edison,  you  likely 
inferred  that  Goodrich  was  a successful  American  businessman  and/or  inventor  (and  you  might 
already  be  familiar  with  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires).  In  fact,  Goodrich  (1841-1888)  was  just  that— 
an  American  business  tycoon  who  founded  the  rubber  industry  in  Ohio  and  made  his  fortune  there. 

b.  The  fact  that  the  punching  bag  mentioned  in  the  dialogue  was  signed  by  Gene  Tunney  likely 
alerted  you  to  the  fact  that  Tunney  was  a boxer.  Tunney  (1897-1978)  was  the  world 
heavyweight  champion  from  1926  to  1928,  when  he  retired.  He  defeated  the  famous  Jack 
Dempsey  to  gain  the  title. 

c.  The  context  likely  tells  you,  if  you  didn’t  already  know,  that  Adonis  was  someone  noted  for  his 
athletic  physique.  Adonis  was  a character  in  ancient  Greek  mythology  who,  because  he  was  so 
extraordinarily  handsome,  attracted  the  attentions  of  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  love. 

d.  You  may  be  familiar  with  Jack  Benny’s  name— at  least  vaguely.  If  not,  the  context  of  the 
allusion  would  have  told  you  that  Benny  was  a very  popular  radio  personality  of  the  1940s. 
Benny  (1894-1974)  was  a comedian  who  starred  in  radio,  television,  and  movies.  The  persona 
he  adapted  for  his  radio  and  TV  shows  was  that  of  a stingy  penny-pincher. 

e.  The  context  of  this  allusion  makes  it  obvious  that  Red  Grange  was  a famous  football  player — 
possibly  a quarterback,  since  that  was  Biff’s  position.  Grange  (1903-1991),  was,  in  fact,  a 
running  back— one  of  the  most  famous  in  football  history,  playing  with  Chicago  and  New  York 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 


f.  The  context  of  the  allusion  to  J.  P.  Morgan  should  have  alerted  you  to  the  fact  that  Morgan  was 
a rich  man,  noted  more  for  his  wealth  than  his  likeability.  Morgan  (1837-1913)  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  greatest  American  financiers  of  his  age.  A hugely  successful  and  very  wealthy 
businessman,  Morgan  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  United  States 
during  his  lifetime.  Despite  Charley’s  negative  comments  on  Morgan’s  popularity,  the  fact  is 
Morgan  was  also  noted  for  his  generosity  to  charities  and  schools. 

5.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  a few  things  you  may  have  noted: 

• The  towering  buildings  on  the  backdrop  that  seem  to  surround  the  tiny  Loman  house 
(except  in  the  flashbacks)  create  a feeling  of  oppression  and  hopelessness  and  a sense  of 
being  trapped. 

• During  flashbacks  to  the  earlier,  happier  years,  the  tall  buildings  disappear  and  a green,  leafy 
pattern  appears,  suggesting  open  spaces,  tranquillity,  and  a dream-like  quality. 

• Lighting  is  used  both  to  highlight  parts  of  the  stage  where  the  action  is  taking  place  and  to 
create  mood — for  example,  “.  . . the  sinroiinding  area  shows  an  angry  glow  of  orange  and 
(when  Willy  is  feeling  happy)  “He  comes  downstage  into  a golden  pool  of  light. 

• Music,  of  course,  is  important  in  setting  mood.  The  clearest  example  of  this  is  the  sound  of 
the  single  flute,  but  music  is  used  in  other  situations  as  well;  for  instance,  as  the  scene  begins 
in  which  Biff  catches  Willy  with  another  woman,  “Raw,  sensuous  music  accompanies 

[Miss  Francis’  and  Willy’s]  speech.”^ 

Did  you  note  other  ways  in  which  the  stage  setting  is  used  to  create  mood  in  Death  of  a Salesman^ 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  As  you’ve  discovered,  there’s  some  disagreement  on  the  play’s  fundamental 
message.  What  follows  are  three  readers’  statements  of  theme  with  which  to  compare  your  own: 

• The  theme  of  Death  of  a Salesman  is  that  if  people  fail  to  establish  dreams  and  goals  that  allow 
them  to  be  true  to  their  own  natures,  they’re  likely  to  lead  lives  of  unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction. 

• The  theme  of  Death  of  a Salesman  is  that  an  unquestioning  adherence  to  the  values  of  status, 
wealth,  and  “getting  ahead”  of  our  consumer  society  can  lead  to  unhappiness  and  a desperate 
sense  of  failure. 

• The  theme  of  Death  of  a Salesman  is  that  success  can  best  be  achieved  through  hard  work, 
determination,  and  self-knowledge,  not  by  popularity  and  charm. 

Are  any  of  these  adequate?  Probably  not.  Perhaps  you  prefer  your  own  statement  of  theme.  Can  you 
justify  it  with  reference  to  all  the  events  in  the  play? 


' From  DEATH  OF  A SALESMAN  by  Arthur  Miller,  copyright  1949,  renewed  (c)  1977  by  Arthur  Miller.  Used  by  permission  of  Viking  Penguin, 
a division  of  Penguin  Group  (USA)  Inc. 

' Ibid. 

’ Ibid. 
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Section  4:  Lesson  1 


1.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  somewhat  different,  but  compare  yours  with  the  one  that  follows. 


Novels  and  Plays 


Similarities 


Differences 


f^oiU  PlA44Xllil^  IdCUl^  pIoU-. 


a/i&  almG';  picufi-  a/ie 


• Both  normally  have  suspense  that  builds  to  a 
climax. 

• Both  have  settings;  events  happen  in  a particular 
time  and  place. 

• Both  have  characters. 

• Both  usually  have  themes,  presenting  insights  into 
life  and  the  human  condition. 

• Both  try  to  get  the  reader/audience  emotionally 
involved. 


0x^p£/Uenoe<i  in  a 

• A play  involves  many  more  people  than  the 
characters  on  stage — for  example,  the  director, 
producer,  stage  manager,  set  designer  and 
builders,  sound  and  lighting  technicians,  and 
costume  designers.  A novel,  by  contrast,  is 
usually  written  by  one  person — most  likely  with 
the  help  of  an  editor. 

• A play  is  oral:  the  way  the  lines  are  spoken  is  crucial 
to  the  understanding  of  the  play.  Sound  effects — 
and  sometimes  music — are  also  very  important. 


• Both  may  get  you  thinking  about  important  ideas. 

• Both  can  move  backward  and  forward  in  time. 

• Both  usually  have  dialogue  (conversation). 


• A play  is  visual:  how  the  members  of  the  cast 
move,  what  they  look  like,  how  they  dress,  and 
how  they  relate  to  one  another  and  to  the  set 
are  important.  The  set  design  and  lighting  are 
also  important. 


• The  relationship  between  the  members  of  the  cast 
and  the  audience  often  influences  how  you  feel 
about  a play.  If  the  audience  is  involved  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  energy,  you’ll  probably  enjoy  the  play 
more  than  you  would  if  you  noticed  a lack  of  energy 
(that  is,  if  the  audience  and/or  the  cast  were  “flat”). 
When  you  read  a novel,  you  also  have  a type  of 
relationship  with  the  writer  and  the  characters;  you 
control  that  relationship  through  your  willingness  to 
be  part  of  the  reading  experience. 


• A director  shapes  the  script  according  to  his  or  her 
understanding  and  vision  of  the  playwright’s 
intentions.  Similarly,  actors  interpret  characters 
as  they  understand  them — ^which  may  be  very 
different  from  the  way  another  person  would  do  so. 
When  you  read  a novel,  you  interpret  it  according  to 
your  own  experience  and  prior  knowledge. 


Appendix 


• Characters  on  stage,  like  those  in  a novel,  are 
revealed  by  what  they  do,  by  what  they  say  and 
how  they  say  it,  by  what  others  say  to  and  about 
them,  by  how  they  relate  to  others,  and  by  their 
appearance.  Although  playwrights  use  devices 
such  as  soliloquies  to  reveal  their  characters’ 
minds,  the  audience  usually  has  to  infer  much  of 
what  the  character  is  thinking.  A novelist,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  take  you  inside  the  minds  of  the 
characters  to  reveal  their  innermost  thoughts. 


Did  you  come  up  with  other  similarities  or  differences? 

2.  Every  director  brings  a different  understanding  or  interpretation  to  a play— even  to  a play  that’s 
been  performed  thousands  of  times.  In  fact,  directors  strive  very  hard  to  make  familiar  plays 
interesting  to  audiences  by  selecting  unusual  settings,  different  historical  periods,  and  startling  sets 
and  properties.  For  example,  Hamlet  might  be  set  in  the  Old  West,  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  might  take 
place  in  a decaying  urban  neighbourhood  in  a modern-day  American  city  (which,  if  you’ve  seen  the 
1996  Luhrmann  film  William  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  starring  Leonardo  DiCaprio  and 
Claire  Danes,  should  sound  familiar). 

Each  director  forms  a vision  of  how  a play  should  look,  how  the  lines  should  be  said,  and  how  the 
characters  should  be  interpreted.  Every  director  has  had  different  experiences  from  any  other  director. 

The  way  each  one  sees  the  world  is  different.  As  well,  directors  and  producers  select  their  casts,  and 
each  actor  will  bring  his  or  her  unique  interpretation  to  a part.  The  actors  will  have  different  voices, 
different  appearances,  different  movements,  and  different  ways  of  delivering  their  lines. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  It’s  to  be  hoped  that  in  responding  to  this  question  you  didn’t  just  focus  on 
your  favourite  actors  regardless  of  their  suitability  for  the  parts  in  question.  True,  a good  actor 
should  be  able  to  take  on  many  different  roles  and  make  them  convincing,  but  some  actors  just 
seem  to  be  made  for  certain  roles  while  others  are  just  wrong  for  them.  Did  you  know  that  some 
plays  and  movies  are  actually  created  specifically  with  a certain  actor  in  mind? 

4.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat  depending  on  the  plays  you’ve  seen.  Sound  and  lighting  are  used  for 
many  purposes  in  plays.  They  establish  setting;  for  example,  lighting  may  indicate  the  time  of  day; 
the  sound  of  birds  singing  could  be  used  to  indicate  dawn.  Lighting  and  sound  can  also  indicate  the 
location  of  the  scene.  The  sound  of  traffic  might  indicate  a city,  the  sound  of  bombs  and  gunfire  a 
battlefield.  Lighting  also  helps  to  indicate  an  outdoor  or  indoor  setting.  Think  of  the  differences  in 
lighting  needed  for  scenes  that  occur  in  a castle  in  the  1200s,  a factory  in  the  1800s,  or  an  office  in 
the  twenty-first  century. 

5.  a.  Sound  and,  especially,  lighting  are  used  extensively  in  Death  of  a Salesman  to  indicate  time  and 

place  and  to  create  mood.  Lighting  is  used  to  help  indicate  changes  in  time.  The  happy  days  of 
the  past  are  evoked  by  projecting  a leafy  pattern  on  the  stage,  while  the  present  day  is  indicated 
by  changing  the  lighting  to  reveal  high-rise  apartment  buildings.  Colours  like  “angry  orange” 
and  blue  are  used  to  create  mood.  Mood  is  also  created  by  the  use  of  music— a single  flute,  ; 

which  also  cues  the  audience  to  changes  in  time  and  place.  There  isn’t  much  music  in  the  play,  . 

but  that  makes  the  haunting  sounds  of  the  flute  more  telling  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
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b.  Whether  or  not  you  suggested  changes  is  a personal  matter.  Were  you  able  to  give  reasons?  If, 
like  most  people  in  our  society,  you’ve  seen  far  more  movies  than  live  performances,  you  might 
feel  that  music  could  be  used  more  extensively.  Remember,  though,  that  more  isn’t  necessarily 
better.  That  single,  haunting  flute  is  very  effective  indeed  in  creating  mood. 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  Everyone’s  chart  will  be  somewhat  different.  Some  will  be  much  more  detailed  than  others. 

Here’s  one  with  which  to  compare  your  own  ideas. 


Films  and  Live  Theatre  v 

Similarities 

Differences 

• B>(dU  a/i&  mecud  to-  he  meoued,  ml  ^lead. 

• Plcufi  oAe  pe/i/jpemed  hejpne  a Iwe  audiei-iee; 

• They  both  begin  with  scripts. 

jjllmA-  a/ient. 

• They  both  have  characters  and  dialogue. 

• Actors  in  plays  must  get  things  right  the  first  time; 
actors  in  movies  can  do  things  over  till  they  get 

• Both  have  plots,  conflicts,  and  suspense. 

them  right. 

• Both  have  a specific  setting — or  several  settings. 

• Plays  occur  sequentially  on  one  stage;  movie 
scenes  can  be  shot  in  any  order  and  in  a variety 

• Both  can  offer  themes  or  insights  into  life  as  well 

of  locations. 

as  entertainment. 

• There’s  a sense  of  immediacy  and 

• Both  can  make  use  of  literary  devices  like 

communication  in  a live  performance  that’s 
impossible  in  a film. 

symbolism,  motif,  foreshadowing,  and  archetypes. 

• Both  can  make  use  of  music  and  lighting  to 
create  mood. 

• Actors  in  plays  can  be  influenced  by  the  reaction 
of  their  audience;  actors  in  films  cannot  be. 

• Both  are  team  projects,  involving  directors, 
producers,  actors,  and  lighting,  sound,  and 
costume  specialists. 

• Actors  in  plays  know  just  what  the  final  product 
will  be;  movie  actors  must  wait  until  a film  is 
arranged  and  edited  to  see  the  final  product. 

• The  camera  can  be  used  in  movies  to  create 

effects  and  moods  that  are  impossible  to  achieve 
on  the  stage. 

• Filmmakers  can  use  special  effects  to  a far 

greater  degree  than  producers  of  live 
performances  can. 

Did  you  come  up  with  any  other  ideas? 


J-U-TJ-d 


Appendix 


2.  a.  The  classroom  dialogue  that  preceded  this  question  should  have  suggested  a response  to  this 

question.  Close-up  shots  can  be  used  in  films  to  create  a sense  of  intimacy  and  to  show  even 
subtle  human  emotions.  Close-ups  usually  focus  on  an  actor’s  face,  thereby  revealing  feelings 
like  surprise,  fear,  or  sadness,  but  they  can  also  be  used  for  objects— a gun  lying  on  the  floor, 
perhaps,  or  a photograph  in  an  actor’s  hand,  or  a hand  moving  slightly  toward  a doorknob.  On 
the  stage,  dialogue  would  likely  have  to  be  used  to  draw  viewers’  attention  to  these  objects,  but 
in  a film  they  can  be  shown  directly— and  right  up  close. 

b.  While  a close-up  shot  can  create  a sense  of  intimacy,  long  shots  can  be  used  to  create  a feeling 
of  spaciousness.  A wide-angle  lens  (a  lens  enabling  viewers  to  see  a broad  view  of  a scene)  may 
be  used  to  make  objects  or  people  appear  farther  from  each  other  than  they  really  are  while  a 
telephoto  lens  (a  lens  that  acts  as  a telescope,  making  an  object  appear  closer  than  it  is)  flattens 
perspective,  making  things  appear  nearer.  A telephoto  lens  can  also  slow  down  objects  moving 
toward  a viewer.  If  you’ve  watched  baseball  games,  you’ll  be  familiar  with  those  shots  that  line 
up  the  pitcher  and  batter,  making  them  appear  very  close  together.  The  pitched  ball  seems  to 
take  forever  to  reach  the  batter. 

c.  As  you  know,  a low-angle  shot  makes  a person  or  object  appear  larger  and  imposing  while  a 
high-angle  shot  has  the  opposite  effect,  making  a person  or  object  seem  shorter  and  less  threatening. 
Along  with  lighting,  camera  angles  can  go  a long  way  to  determining  how  the  audience  will  react  to 
a person  or  an  object.  On  stage,  lighting  can  be  used— and  very  effectively — but  each  member  of  the 
audience  sees  the  play  from  only  one  perspective.  Actors  must  use  their  own  resources  to  evoke  in 
their  audience  the  appropriate  response  to  their  characters. 

3.  a.  These  days,  when  technology  allows  filmmakers  to  achieve  increasingly  interesting  effects,  new 

transitional  devices  are  always  appearing  while  others  become  dated  and  old-fashioned. 
Sometimes  old-fashioned  techniques  are  revived  to  create  a specific  mood  or  effect.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  here’s  one  student’s  list;  yours  may  be  more  up-to-date. 

• fading  a scene  out,  then  fading  a new  one  in 

• dissolving  gradually  from  one  scene  into  another 

• using  a wipe  to  erase  one  scene  from  left  to  right  while  replacing  it  with  another 

• going  from  a series  of  close-ups  to  a long  shot  of  the  scene  where  the  next  events  will  occur 

• moving  from  one  scene  to  another  scene  of  the  same  place  but  containing  changes  to 
show  that  time  has  passed 

• showing  a clock  or  calendar  that’s  changed 

• putting  a date  or  year  on  the  screen,  for  example,  Toronto,  1967 

• changing  background  music  to  indicate  a change  of  place  or  characters 

• showing  a map  and  indicating  a flight  pattern  across  it  to  point  out  where  the  characters 
will  be  in  the  next  scene 


• beginning  the  sound  track  from  the  scene  to  follow — someone  speaking,  perhaps — a few 
seconds  before  beginning  the  new  scene,  thereby  smoothly  telegraphing  to  viewers  that  a 
new  sequence  is  starting 


b.  In  Death  of  a Salesman,  Miller  achieves  transitions  from  scene  to  scene  principally  by  means  of 
lighting.  The  light  will  fade  out  on  one  part  of  the  stage  when  a scene  ends  and  come  up  in 
another  part  where  a new  scene  is  about  to  start.  Sometimes  the  scenes  run  together  a bit;  for 
instance,  Willy  may  appear  vaguely  outlined  in  one  part  of  the  house  before  the  lights  go  down 
on  a conversation  between  his  boys;  this  way,  the  continuity  from  scene  to  scene  is  never 
broken.  Music  and  lighting  effects  like  the  leaf  pattern  also  indicate  changes  in  scene. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you’re  familiar  with  some  old  classics,  you  might  have  named  “As  Time 
Goes  By”  in  the  movie  Casablanca,  “Lara’s  Theme”  in  Dr.  Zhivago,  or  “Mrs.  Robinson”  in  The 
Graduate.  These  days  probably  many  people  would  instantly  recognize  the  theme  music  from  the 
Star  Wars  and  Indiana  Jones  movies.  But  chances  are  that  you’re  more  familiar  with  more  recent 
films  than  these.  Your  response  will  depend  upon  the  movies  you’re  familiar  with. 

5.  Responses  will  vary;  there  are  so  many  choices  available  to  those  turning  a play  into  a movie  that 
none  can  be  recommended  without  qualification.  The  choices  aren’t  as  great  as  they  are  for  those 
turning  a novel  into  a movie;  then  the  filmmakers  must  produce  a script  almost  from  scratch  and 
decide  what  to  leave  in  and  what  to  omit. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  many  moviemakers  dealing  with  plays  is  to  get  rid  of  the  “stagey”  feel 
while  being  true  to  the  vision  of  the  original.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  may  be  deliberately 
made  to  try  to  capture  the  atmosphere  of  the  stage  on  the  film.  The  Dustin  Hoffman  version  of 
Death  of  a Salesman,  for  example,  makes  few  concessions  to  the  normal  conventions  of  filmmaking. 
The  movie  remains  true  to  the  surreal  atmosphere  of  a live  performance  of  the  play. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  here  are  some  things  you  might  have  suggested: 

• using  outdoor  shots  of  the  neighbourhood  to  establish  a broader  sense  of  setting 

• including  especially  outdoor  scenes  with  movement  (For  instance,  you  could  work  in  footage 
of  Willy  driving  his  car  or  going  to  Howard’s  office.  Or  you  could  show  a bit  of  the  Ebbets 
Field  football  game  or  people  congregating  for  Willy’s  funeral.) 

• using  music  more  extensively  to  create  mood 

• including  transitional  scenes  showing  characters  moving  to  and  from  locations — like  showing 
Willy  on  his  way  to  confront  Howard  or  Biff  on  his  way  to  see  Bill  Oliver 

• possibly  showing  some  of  the  events  only  described  verbally  in  the  original  script — like  the 
Ebbets  Field  game  or,  more  importantly,  scenes  of  Biff’s  meeting  with  Bill  Oliver 

• using  transitional  devices  to  indicate  flashbacks  that  moviegoers  would  instantly  recognize 

• using  bright  colours  and  lighting  to  indicate  happier  times  in  the  past  (maybe  even  contrasting 
black-and-white  scenes  with  coloured  ones) 

• using  younger  actors  for  the  parts  of  Biff,  Happy,  and  Bernard  as  teens 

Did  you  come  up  with  other  ideas?  If  you’ve  been  able  to  view  a movie  version  of  the  play,  what 
decisions  did  you  notice? 


Section  4:  Lesson  3 


1.  There  are  seven  minor  sentences  in  this  exchange: 


• Carmen,  how  about  you? 

• Uh,  not  really. 

• Tyson,  what  about  you? 

• Me? 

• Yes,  Tyson,  you. 

• Maybe  that  stuff  about  the  woods  burning? 

• Fiona? 

Did  you,  by  any  chance  include  in  your  list  the  sentence  “1  dunno”?  This  sentence  has  a subject  (/) 
and  a verb  [know],  so  it’s  a complete  major  sentence.  It’s  only  the  deliberate  misspelling  of  “don’t 
know”  that  makes  the  sentence  appear  non-standard. 

2.  Your  response  will  depend  on  the  passage  you  selected.  Here’s  one  person’s  answer,  working  with 
the  lines  from  the  scene  at  Frank’s  Chop  House  just  after  Biff  enters  (the  bottom  of  page  101  in  the 
Penguin  edition). 


Just  then.  Biff  entered  the  restaurant,  looking  dishevelled  and  more  than  a little  dazed.  “Hello,  kid,”  he 
mumbled  to  Happy  as  he  walked  to  his  table.  “Sorry  I’m  late.” 

“I  just  got  here,”  Happy  replied  eyeing  Biff’s  loose  tie  with  a touch  of  apprehension.  Then,  remembering 
the  young  woman  he’d  been  speaking  with,  he  began  an  introduction.  “Uh,  Miss—?”  he  began  awkwardly, 
realizing  too  late  that  he  didn’t  know  the  girl’s  name. 

“Forsythe,”  the  young  woman  filled  in  for  him  with  a careless  smile.  She  seemed  used  to  being  with  men 
she  hardly  knew. 

“Miss  Forsythe,”  continued  Happy  gratefully,  “this  is  my  brother.” 

Meanwhile,  Biff  had  been  looking  around  the  room  anxiously.  He  didn’t  seem  the  least  bit  interested  in 
Miss  Forsythe.  “Is  Dad  here?”  he  asked  Happy  under  his  breath. 


Happy  was  becoming  embarrassed  by  Biff’s  behaviour.  Ignoring  his  brother’s  question,  he  quickly  continued 
talking  to  Miss  Forsythe  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  Biff  quiet.  “His  name  is  Biff,”  he  managed  to  get 
out.  “You  might’ve  heard  of  him,”  he  continued  with  more  bravado.  “Great  football  player.” 

Suddenly  Miss  Forsythe  seemed  more  interested.  “Really?”  she  asked.  “What  team?” 

“Are  you  familiar  with  football?”  asked  Happy,  taken  aback. 

“No,  I’m  afraid  I’m  not,”  she  responded 

Happy  looked  relieved.  “Biff  is  quarterback  with  the  New  York  Giants,”  he  announced,  slapping  his 
brother  on  the  back. 
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3.  It’s  possible  that  you  don’t  find  the  dialogue  in  the  play  altogether  natural— or  not  always.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  no  doubt  the  time  that  separates  you  from  the  era  in  which  the  play  was  written. 
People,  for  instance,  don’t  often  call  each  other  “Kid”  anymore.  But  if  you  saw  a production  of 
the  play,  you’d  probably  be  surprised  at  how  authentic  the  dialogue  sounds  in  the  mouths  of 
accomplished  actors.  The  interruptions,  the  awkward  moments  where  thoughts  trail  off,  the 
statements  cut  short,  the  off-topic  comments — all  these  are  a normal  part  of  real-life  dialogue. 

4.  Miller’s  stage  directions  in  Death  of  a Salesman  are  typical  of  those  of  a modern  play — neither  elaborate 
nor  sparse.  He  gives  actors  and  directors  instruction  where  he  feels  this  is  necessary,  but  he  leaves  a 
good  deal  up  to  the  performers  to  decide  themselves.  Compared  to  a playwright  like  Shakespeare, 
Miller’s  directions  seem  elaborate,  but  this  is  largely  just  a matter  of  changing  fashions. 

Miller  does  take  some  care  with  his  directions  about  the  use  of  lighting  and  the  set.  This  is  no 
doubt  because  of  the  complexity  of  his  set  and  the  flashback  technique  he  uses.  It’s  important 
that  director  and  actors  understand  precisely  what  it  is  he  envisioned. 

5.  a.  The  mood  should  be  one  of  quiet  desperation.  Howard,  far  more  interested  in  his  tape  recorder 

and  his  own  happy  home  life,  seems  entirely  uninterested  in  Willy’s  fate.  Willy  has  stopped 
producing  as  a salesman,  and  Howard  is  casually  letting  him  go.  Willy,  meanwhile,  is  staring 
destitution  and  total  failure  right  in  the  face. 

b.  Lighting  would  probably  be  stark — or  sombre.  Music  should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all.  If  it  is 
used,  it  should  probably  be  quiet  and  sombre— unless,  that  is,  you  were  deliberately  trying  to 
contrast  something  happy  with  Willy’s  mood  to  intensify  his  feeling  of  loss. 

c.  Responses  will  be  personal.  You  might  feel  that  there  are  too  many  different  shots  here— that 
a single  camera  could  film  the  whole  exchange  with  a medium  shot  showing  the  two  men  at 
Howard’s  desk.  Different  directors  use  different  camera  techniques  to  achieve  their  purposes, 
and  these  are  the  sorts  of  decisions  they  make. 
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